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LESSONS FROM . . 
THE SHOW. 

















ORTICULTURISTS in every part of the world will 
learn with satisfaction that the financial success 
of the International Show is now assured. From 
the first day it became apparent that its real success 
was unquestionable. Visitors from other parts of 

the world united with critics at home in describing it as the 
greatest garden exhibition that had ever been held. There 
is no room for wonder that the public were attracted to the 
extent of some twenty thousand on Whit-Monday. To many 
it must have been a revelation. Just before the opening some 
doubt was felt as to the manner in which it was likely to come 
off. The preparations for a show on such a large scale were 
necessarily elaborate, and those who had a passing glance at 
the armies of workmen, the mountains of cases and the general 
appearance of chaos and confusion might easily feel incredulous 
of the possibility of any order being produced from it. But 
there was more method in the arrangements than was visible 
to the casual spectator, and when the doors were opened to the 
public it was to evoke universal admiration. Probably some 
of those who competed from the Continent were as astonished 
as anybody else. English gardeners are unrivalled in the art 
of staging. In this department they excelled all competitors. 
No trouble or expense was spared to show gardens and garden 
produce in their most alluring aspect. This applied more than 
anything else to the rock gardens, which proved the greatest 
attraction to the public during the whole of the time the 
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show was open. Our expert has described them in detail. 
What we wish to do here is not to repeat what he has said, 
but simply to direct attention to the exquisite manner in 
which rock and waterfall and bridge and cavern were 
reproduced, not in a rough sketch, but in materials many of 
which were old and all bearing the appearance of age, so that the 
visitor might at a glance see what was possible in the wav of 
building a rock garden. That was one of the most educative 
features of the show. It must have defined in the minds of 
many the sort of rock and water garden that perhaps had been 
dimly thought of for a long time. 

Here, too, the amateur had opportunity for comparing 
the result of his efforts with those of the professional! 
gardener. The foreign exhibitors brought many beautiful 
things; but they do not, in all cases, show them to the 
same advantage. Where, as in the Belgian Exhibition, 
much thought had evidently been devoted to the staging of the 
exhibits, the style adopted, which was mainly that of placing 
the flowers in large and beautiful baskets, or rather basket shapes, 
was not according to the English taste. As far as possible the 
English gardeners tried to show their plants exactly as they 
grew, so that the visitor might form a conception of what similar 
flowers would be like in his own garden or grounds. 

The show was memorable for another reason. Mr. 
Runciman took occasion at the preliminary luncheon to announce 
that in the future the Board of Agriculture will look after horti- 
cultural interests also. In many ways the two are identical, 
at least as far as the Government is concerned. In the future 
additional care must be exercised in order to ensure that both 
exported and imported plants are free from the many diseases 
which have developed in modern times. It may be only that 
experts are now better able to diagnose the true causes of 
disease in plants, and that the study of insect pests has been 
carried very far during recent years ; but, at any rate, now that 
the cause of so many evils is ascertained, it behoves the Govern- 
ment to take care that infection is not spread. In foreign 
countries, particularly in France, the outbreak of phvlloxera 
some years ago taught cultivators a valuable lesson, and now 
those who send flowering or other plants across the Channel 
are well aware that the utmost vigilance is exercised to prevent 
the introduction of disease. If corresponding vigilance had been 
shown on this side of the water, our nurserymen and market 
gardeners would have been saved a great deal of anxiety and 
expense. Something, too, is to be done towards the education 
of the gardener; but here we suppose the Government will 
confine itself to matters strictly utilitarian. The rudiments 
of gardening ought really to be taught in the country schools, 
and in some this is already being done in a very efficient manner. 
A considerable number of school gardens have come into exist- 
ence during the past few years, and where they are well and 
tactfully managed they combine recreation and instruction 
almost ideally. There is plenty of room for extension in this 
direction, as there are vast numbers of schools in the country 
which as yet show no adequate attempt at garden teaching 
This should be remedied, because the policy of both 
political parties is to encourage the children of the labourer 
to remain on the land and to earn their livelihood from 
it. It would be a mistake to confine the efforts of 
the Government too rigidly to the merely useful. The 
attendance at the International Show proves what scarcely 
needed any proof—the extraordinary augmentation of the 
number of people who are interested in the growing of flowers. 
Anyone may see this for himself. It is visible in the increase 
of great and fine gardens attached to the historical and new 
country houses of Great Britain; but in the middle classes 
the growth has been still more marked. In the suburban villa 
garden, where a few years ago the occupier was content to grow 
a few plants in a higgledy-piggledy fashion, there is now a real 
attempt at producing colour harmonies, and picturesque garden- 
ing has become so fashionable that Punch has begun to jibe 
at the rage for making pergolas. All this points to the opening 
up of a fine profession for the more promising village youths, 
and for that reason the schoolmaster ought to be taught to 
encourage those who show an eye for the beautiful. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Daphne 
Mulholland, the daughter of the Hon. Alfred and 
Mrs. Mulholland. Miss Mulholland is about to marry Lord 
Clifton (of Rathmore), the eldest son of the Earl of Darnley. 
*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens cr livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
sbondence at once to him. 
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R. A. J. BALFOUR, in the German magazine which 
has called together a symposium of eminent 
Englishmen and eminent Germans to discuss the 
relations between the two countries, has, we 
believe, given exact expression to the thoughts 

of most Englishmen. His masterly analysis of the situation 
is done with tact and delicacy, and yet with great frankness 
and candour. The points emerging are that this country sets 
up no claim to limit the armaments of our Continental neigh- 
bours. It is for the Germans themselves to consider what Army 
and what Navy they need ; but he shows the great difference 
in the relative positions of the two countries. Great Britain 
is an industrial island depending on outside sources for its trade, 
its food supplies and almost for its very existence. In a war 
the enemy might proceed in one of two ways—either by direct 
attack or an attempt at starvation by cutting off our supplies. 
Germany does not suffer from these disadvantages. No blockade 
would sensibly affect the food of her people. Her boundary 
is to a large extent the land of friendly or neutral States. Her 
Army is admittedly the strongest in Europe, and to English 
eyes the large fleet which has been built during recent years 
does not seem to be necessary for defence. 


Under these circumstances Mr. Balfour argues that it is 
essential to our safety that we should have a fleet so strong as 
to render attack on the part of Continental nations hopeless. 
Our interests, as Germans must see for themselves, lie wholly 
in the paths of peace. No intelligent subject of the Kaiser 
can really believe that there was any truth whatever in the 
stories of intended attack circulated last autumn. We do not, 
for our part, think that the interests of Germany lie in making 
war. Any trial of arms between the two greatest nations of 
the world would cripple victor and vanquished for many genera- 
tions to come. But Germany has for a long time past gone 
into negotiations clashing her sabre, and if she had behind her 
an immense fleet as well as a mighty army it is not impossible 
that the masterful tone would grow still more masterful, and 
that a situation might arise where war would be unavoidable. 
It is a great pity that the resources of two nations should be 
lavished in building ships and equipping armies ; but facts are 
facts, and if Germany continues to build there is no other course 
open to us but to build also at an accelerated rate. 


On the first day of April next year the Australian naval 
defence scheme will come into operation. It will be a significant 
landmark in Imperial history. The Imperial ships will leave 
Australian waters, and the Australian Navy will begin to guard 
them. The repair yards and barracks at Garden Island and 
Admiralty House in Sydney Harbour will be handed over to 
the Colonials. The vessels being built in England for the 
purpose—the cruiser Australian, the second-class cruisers 
Melbourne and Sydney and the two submarines—are contracted 
for delivery in September, December and January, and the 
Melbourne is to be launched at Birkenhead on May 3oth. 
From this beginning great things may flow. If all our 
Colonies were each to become possessors of an_ efficient 
navy of their own it is very evident that the centre of the Empire 
could be guarded much more efficiently. In fact, a vista is 
opened of unlimited naval power, and it is to be hoped that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether he continues to be 
Mr. Winston Churchill or a successor, will do all in his power 
to promote this policy. It is the strongest that has yet been 
propounded. 
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The beautiful May through which we have been passing 
brought with it no more exquisite day of balm and sunshine 
than Whit-Monday, and it is no wonder that a record was 
created for an open-air holiday to Londoners. The people 
who had been disappointed of their Easter excursions poured 
out in their thousands. It is estimated that nearly three 
hundred thousand people were on Hampstead Heath, sixty- 
three thousand in Epping Forest, nearly fifty thousand at 
Southend, twenty thousand at the East Coast seaside resorts 
and one hundred and sixty-seven thousand at Kew Gardens. 
These are but a few of the figures. They show that Londoners 
thoroughly appreciated the opportunity of enjoying fresh air, 
and they point also to the new and healthier tastes that are 
arising. Bank Holiday was a rowdy institution when it was 
first started. In fact, for a long time the words were synonymous 
with noise and drunkenness. The public-houses laid in a special 
supply of Bank Holiday brew for that day, and intoxication 
was the end at which the merrymakers aimed. Now enjoyment 
is sought in far more rational directions. Walking, cycling, 
playing various games, the citizens, wearied of the suffocation 
of town life. drink in the fresh air of the country, and the 
police-court records show that they do so on the whole in a quiet 
and orderly manner. Thus after many years Sir John Lubbock’s 
experiment is becoming justified by its results. 


Unionists and Home Rulers alike will find the warning about 
Irish education, which has been issued by Professor Culverwell 
of the University of Dublin, deserving of the closest attention. 
The condition of education in Ireland is confessedly very back- 
ward, and particularly so in the rural districts, with which we 
are most concerned here. Not only are the buildings in many 
cases unsuitable and the teachers not quite as good as they 
might be, but the whole system wants overhauling. The money 
spent upon lecturers to adults is to a considerable extent wasted 
because the audiences have not been trained to country lore 
in their early youth. If there were more Nature-teaching, 
more gardening, more farming, more natural history, the pupils 
would get into the atmosphere of agriculture and horticulture. 
ven if it were not deemed possible to make them experts in 
husbandry, they would at any rate have attained that 
fundamental knowledge which would enable them to grasp 
intelligently the practical hints set before them by lecturers. 
Che men strive to do so now, and are only handicapped by 
lack of education. An improvement in this respect is in reality 
of far more importance than any change in the form of Govern- 
ment. It contains the promise of real good, not of mere 
theoretical advantage. 


YAMA AND YAML. 
(From the Veda.) 
rhe first created pair walked in a world 
Where darkness was unknown. 
Then Yama died, and left in endless light 
Yami, his twin, alone. 


The high Gods tried to comfort her distress, 
But all in vain they tried. 

She would not listen to their wisest words 
She said :—‘‘ To-day he died.”’ 


hen were the Gods confounded, for her gricf 
Troubled their equal sight. 

They said :—‘ In this way she will not forget, 
We must create the Night.’’ 


So they created Night, and after Night 
Came into being Morrow 
And she forgot him. Thus it is, they say, 
The days and nights make men forget their sorrow. 
FRANCES CORNFORD, 


It is reported from Washington that a guard-ship has been 
sent out to cruise in what has hitherto been considered the 
southern limit of the dangerous ice-zone in order to give 
approaching ships warning of any peril from ice which may be 
besetting their ordinary course. Naturally, the means of 
communication. will be wireless telegraphy. It is evident that 
while a ship thus stationed may be able to give most valuable 
information to travelling ships, enabling them to avoid such 
a calamitous disaster as befel the Titanic, it might also, if coupled 
up with one or two other ships taking observations between 
that point and the shores of our islands, be of great service 
in furnishing data from which meteorologists would be able to 
form more accurate forecasts of the European weather. It 
is well recognised that wireless telegraphy has already effected 
much to improve the precision of the forecasts by means of the 
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data which it brings from both outgoing and incoming ships. 
It may even be said now that the chain of communication 
from West to East is never broken. But ships stationed for the 
special purpose of making and transmitting observations would 
make the chain much more effective than it can be when its 
links are just casually supplied from the logs of passenger vessels. 


The May-fly have been up rather earlier than usual, and we 
hear from one or two of such principal rivers for sport with 
the big fly as the Test, Itchen, Kennet and Lambourne, of 
fishing being somewhat interfered with by weed-cutting. Weed- 
cutting is, no doubt, a most essential operation, but it is essential, 
too, in the best angling interests that it should be done at a 
time when it will not bother the fisherman. The scientific 
cutting of weeds is much better understood than it used to be, 
though the grammar of the science is fairly simple. It would 
seem obvious that if you cut away all weed you cut away 
all feed for the insects and molluscs which are the food for 
your trout, and also that you cut away all the shelter from 
the sun which the trout find necessary to their comfort in 
hot, bright weather. The weed-cutting, too, is, no doubt, 
the occasion for the hunting out from their secret haunts 
of many a cunning old trout who have lain immune from the 
temptation of the angler’s flies; and now and then, after 
the cutting, you may come by accident on such an one and, 
landing him, find him even bigger than any of those that the 
May-fly carnival brings up for surface-feeding. 

Perhaps it is not without reason that the authorities in 
this country appear to distrust the efficacy of salmon hatcheries 
to improve our salmon rivers. Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, has lately told the Salmon 
and Trout Association that he did not think that the Develop- 
ment Commissioners would make any grant of money in aid of 
salmon hatcheries. It is very well for those who are in favour 
of hatcheries to point to the good which they have almost 
demonstrably done in the United States. The conditions here 
and there are widely different. There they have big waterways 
where fish may easily escape the nets and catching contrivances, 
and if there is a flow of pollution into the river it has a chance 
to be diluted to harmless proportions by the large volume of the 
water. Here we have relatively tiny streams, beset, as a rule, 
with nets in the estuaries and along the coast outside them, 
and pollution enters the rivers in quantity that they are not 
large enough to render innocuous. The mode of action which 
Mr. Runciman advised the association to take was to request 
a loan, not a grant, from the Development Commissioners 
wherewith to buy up the rights of riparian owners. 


A correspondent of The Times makes an interesting sug- 
gestion in regard to women doctors. Medicine is a field which 
has been very successfully invaded and affords excellent scope for 
feminine activities. Female doctors are now a recognised part of 
the community, and it is gladly noted that, on the whole, they 
are at least as competent as male doctors. But a complication 
arises in regard to the nomenclature adopted by them. The 
word “ doctor,’’ when used by a lady, is often apt to lead to 
misapprehension, especially if she is in the habit of using an 
initial. ‘“‘ Dr. F. Jones,” for instance, as a woman’s title is 
ambiguous. It does not, on the one hand, advertise the presence 
of a woman doctor and, on the other, it might lead those who 
prefer a male medical attendant to imagine that it stood for a 
man. The suggestion is that the word “ doctress’’ should be 
adopted. This is an old word that was in use as far back as 
the sixteenth century, and it expresses what is wanted with 
precision. It is a little more difficult to suggest what should 
be done when a doctor specialises in surgery. The eminent 
male surgeon of to-day, if his name be Francis Jones, does not 
call himself Dr. Jones, but Mr. Francis Jones. Somehow the 
equivalent—Mrs. Frances Jones or Miss Frances Jones—does 
not seem to meet the case. Here again “‘doctress”’ might be 
employed to advantage. 

Monday is likely to be historic in the annals of cricket. 
On it was played the first match in the triangular contest of 
the present season. We hope that though the first it will not 
be the last, and that, in addition to England, Australia and South 
Africa, other parts of the Empire will be represented in future 
years. Much prophecy is being indulged in as to the probable 
result of this year’s tournament, and at present the odds appear 
to be slightly in favour of England. But cricket is proverbially 
a game of surprises, and after a long sea journey to a new climate, 
it cannot be expected that a team will be at its best in the first 
Test Match. Nor can any inference be safely drawn from the 
preliminary encounters with teams that are naturally weaker 
than the one which will represent England in the real fight. 
All that can be said at present is that the South Africans had a 
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great deal the worse of the argument on Monday and that, unless 
their bowling was seen at a disadvantage, they are not likely 
to come out winners. Australia in the first match played at 
the top of their form, and the team in actual play seems likely 
to turn out stronger than it looked on paper. Whether it will 
be powerful enough to defeat the exceptionally good combina- 
tion which England has at disposal at the present moment 
remains to be seen; but, at any rate, there is the prospect 
before us of an exciting season. 


Although bomb-throwing from aeroplanes has not proved 
very successful in the trials which have taken place recently 
on the Continent, Mr. Grahame-White and Mr. Harry Harper 
have written a portly book to impress on the public the im- 
portance of the aeroplane in war. The volume itself will be 
dealt with in due course by one of our expert contributors ; 
but in the meantime it is worth noting what a strong case the 
authors make out for the devotion of more attention to flying 
by this country. Not only in peace manceuvres in France and 
Germany, but in actual war conditions in Tripoli, scouting 
machines have enabled the occupiers to penetrate “ the fog of 
war.” The authors claim that with a squadron of aeroplanes 
at their back the commanders-in-chief will be able to make a 
science of war. They will resemble two chess-players conducting 
operations with the boards in front of them. At present France 
is beyond all her rivals in the possession of aerial equipment ; 
Germany is hurrying up ; and Great Britain, under the enthusi- 
astic guidance of Colonel Seeley, is taking the most practical 
steps to improve this branch of service. 


CURTAILING. 
Chiffon, my poodle white, of tender eye, 
And fluffy tail, 
On which a cherry-coloured bow I tie, 
His natural charms the more to beautify, 
Has caused a quarrel, which we both bewail. 


For I, with literary gifts endowed, 

Wrote a short story ; 
A simple fiction, which I hoped to sell, 
Making thereby my fame, some gold as well, 
And shedding on my friends reflected glory. 


But my kind critic took the thing in hand, 
Mistakes unveiling : 
Brushed some white hairs from off his coat of black, 
Kicked Chiffon, tossed the ‘‘ trumpery story”’ back, 
And cried in wrath, ‘‘ The whole thing wants curtailing !”’ 
ELIZABETH KiRK. 


The authors in the course of their preface draw a picture 
which reminds us of that in “ Locksley Hall.” They imagine 
two opposing armies, each with large fleets of aeroplanes, and 
these machines taking the air in squadrons prior to a battle. 
Here will begin a new kind of fighting. They think that the 
occupants of the machines will probably assail one another 
with light guns firing explosive shells, and a contest which takes 
place several thousand feet in the air will most probably decide 
the fate of the armies on the ground. It is a Dantesque kind 
of speculation, full of horror and wonder. Obviously aero- 
planes will require a considerable amount of improvement before 
the dream can be fulfilled, since at present they lack the power 
to remain immobile in the air, and fancy refuses to picture what 
would happen when two or more aeroplanes hunt an unfortunate 
enemy through space. 


No honour could have been more appropriately bestowed 
than that of knighthood on Mr. Harry James Veitch. Sir 
Harry Veitch, as we are now delighted to call him, has long been 
recognised as a man among men and a central pillar of the 
horticultural world. At places where gardeners do congregate 
for work or pleasure, his features are familiar and his cheery 
voice ever welcome. His sane judgment and unfailing common- 
sense have been of the highest service to every cause with which 
he has been associated. He took a leading part in organising 
the great International flower show, and in doing so was entirely 
in his right place, for Sir Harry is alike by calling, heredity 
and temperament a gardener. He comes of a Devonshire 
family who for at least three generations have been connected 
with gardening. The orchid Masdevallia Veitchii was named 
after his father, and his own name also is enshrined in the 
nomenclature of flowers. His contributions to the science of 
his calling have been numerous and important, particularly 
in the essentially modern art of hybridisation and in the 
collection of rare and beautiful specimens of flowers. 
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T the offices of the Zoological Society of London, in 
Regent’s Park, there will be opened on June 7th 
an exhibition that will possess unusual interest for 
lovers of country life. It will consist of work done 
by the members of the Zoological Photographic 

Club, and to understand it the general reader must know some- 
thing of this curious and useful body. It is an association 
sut generis, and fulfils a very important part in the higher 
education of photography and in furthering the best interests 
of the profession. The club was founded in 1888 by Mr. Charles 


William Farren. 
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Louis Hett, who was its secretary until it was reconstituted in 
1908. In that year Mr. Douglas English was elected president 
and Mr. Jasper Atkinson secretary. Readers of this journal 
need not be told that these two are among the most enthusiastic 
and skilful practitioners of the art now in Great Britain. We 
have frequently shown specimens of the work of each. Mr. 
Douglas English became widely known at first on account of 
the extraordinary fidelity and vividness of his photographs 
of rats and mice. Many of these appeared in these columns 
and they were subsequently published in a little book which had 
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Jasper Atkinson. 


for title an adapted phrase from the address of Robert Burns to a 
field-mouse ‘“‘ Wee, tim’rous beasties.’’ These creatures, par- 
ticularly the squirrel, the harvest mouse and “such small 
deer,’’ were represented in the most delightfully natural attitudes, 
just as the close observer has seen them, and as all of us would 
like to see them. Mr. Jasper Atkinson, oa the other hand, 
has been very closely associated with bird-photography, and we 
have had the privilege of publishing many striking examples 
of his skill. It is in the management of the club that its pecu- 
liarity lies. The affairs are conducted by a council consisting 
of the president, the secretary and three ordinary members, 
all of whom are elected annually. The qualification for member- 
ship is skill of a very high standard in field-lore and the ability 
to render it photographically. Election is in the hands of the 
president and council, who, working on these lines, have managed 
to get together an unrivalled body of naturalists who are also 
photographers. 

In order to stimulate and encourage the energy of the 
members four portfolios are circulated among them at monthly 
intervals. In 
these criticism 
is made by the 
members, both 
of the work of 
other members 
and of such 
forms of photo- 
graphic appara- 
tus and material 
as are likely to 
be of service in 
zoological photo- 
graphy. This is 
no merely 
formal arrange- 
ment, and in 
criticising one 
another the 
members do not 
suffer from 
opinions ob- 
scured by a too 
lavish use of 
polite terms. In 
the course of 
our own work 
opportunity has 
frequently been PUFFIN 


Geo. D. Ferguson 
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afforded of examining these documents, and the criticism is not 
only of an expert kind, but is often conveyed in the most 
direct, simple and nervous English. We can scarcely conceive 
of a plan better adapted to keep the men up to the highest 
point of efficiency, and to show them when they have done well 
that instead of resting on their oars they should push forward 
to do better. Men and women working at other professions 
very frequently lose the advantages of criticism by a mistaken 
kindness. They either, if they damn at all, damn with faint 
praise, or they use only the language of compliment. It is 
far better, and it promotes a truer sense of fellowship, to convey 
what has to be said in pungent and forceful sentences. But, 
after all, we come back to the homely saying that the proof 
of a pudding lies in the eating. The influence of the club 
on natural history photography in Great Britain will best be 
judged by the quality of the work shown on the walls of this 
exhibition. 

There is plenty of it to judge by, since it will consist 
of no fewer than 956 photographic prints in 465 frames. The 
number of 
species shown 
is 426. The 
subjects are con- 
fined to photo- 
graphs of mam- 
mals, birds, 
reptiles, amphi- 
bians, fishes and 
invertebrates ol 
the British 
Islands. The 
exhibits are 
divided into two 
classes, A and B. 
In Class A, the 
club exhibit, an 
attempt is made 
to give some 
idea of the 
extent and 
variety of the 
British fauna by 
the collection of 
as many ex- 
amples of British 
species as have 
been successfully 
photographed by 
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members of the club. The entries in Class A are classified as 
follows : 


Number of Number of 


Frames. Species 
Section 1.—British mammals .. as oi 36 oe 39 
Section 2.—British birds - ea -- 168 ou 174 
Section 3.—British reptiles, etc. , a 7 14 
Section 4.—British fishes 7 = kn 22 aie 21 
Sections 5 and 6.—British invertebrates oe 36 oe 178 


) / 


In Class B, although the same species are necessarily dealt 
with, special attention has 
been given to secure series 
of photographs of these 
species in order to illustrate 
their life-histories, metamor- 
phoses and so forth. The 
following is a summary of the 
entries in Class B: 


Number of 


Frames. 
Section 1. — British 
mammals a 15 
Section 2 British 
birds .. -» 146 
Section 3. — British 
reptiles, etc. © 5 
Section 4. — British 
fishes .. oe 7 


Sections 5 and 6.— 

British inverte- 

brates .. ‘a 23 
It will no doubt interest our 
readers if we give a full list 
of the exhibitors, with the 
number of frames shown by 
each, since so many of their 
names are familiar to 
CountTRY LIFE readers : 


Douglas English .. ow os 
Miss Best .. in it aw & 
R. B. Lodge , ““ i 
H. Main .. . 
Miss Shiffner as ‘ << 
c. J. King.. ai a a ee 
H. Willford P ain eee 
Dr. Penrose as si ns * 
W. Farren.. a 5x a 
Dr. Ward .. : ee i. 
The late Colonel Moore.. co 
Miss Haviland... - ara 
R. Hancock ee e° se A 
Miss Pitt .. ol - <= 
Cc. H. Wells ‘ : 
\. Taylor .. “ ea a« 
W. Wilson as 7 co 
Dr. Heatherley .. oe i & 
G. A. Booth ‘a ae . 
W. Bagshaw ne os wx § 
W. Sainsbury oe = «.* 
G. G. Blackwood. . : =.) 
A. M. Stewart ; ah ) 
G. Ferguson - a ss § 
0, Grabham ee 9% s+ 6 
E. W. Taylor : :. ¥ 
D. Legard .. 7 nie ao = 
R. Fortune sé ‘Y -- 2 
J. Atkinson He oe «+ 32 
G. Ingram.. _ a = oa 
G. van Someren .. + ony 2 
Miss Turner oe ‘ v= ae 


In the catalogue of the 
photographs there is an 
official description of the 
methods used by the artists 
that may not be new to 
the photographer but 
will certainly greatly in- 
terest the general reader. 
Very little use, we are told, 
is made of the snap-shot, 
as it is generally practised. C. H. Wells. 

Ia our own estimation the 

snap-shotter finds his most congenial occupation in portraying 
livestock, such as farm animals and sporting animals, the 
incidents of the iarm-yard and field, the running of hounds, the 
gallop of a horse, a hare or a deer, the incidents and accidents of 
the race-course and the hunting-field. But the serious student 
of photographic zoology probably obtains at the very least 
ninety-five per cent. of his results from a stand camera 
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in a fixed position. The Zoological Photographic Club recog- 
nises and encourages three methods of work, which are described 
as the “captive,” the “control” and the “free.’’ In the 
‘captive ’’ method the subject is in a cage ; in the “ control ”’ 
method the subject is under natural surroundings, but both 
the subject and surroundings are under the control of the 
operator ; this merges imperceptibly into the “ free ’’ method, 
where the subject is, in fact, absolutely at large, but where con 
siderable control is exercised to ensure that it shall be in the 
field of the camera at frequent intervals. A large majority 
of the mammals, reptiles, amphibians and invertebrates shown 





YOUNG SPOONBILLS. Copyright. 


“ 


have been photographed by the “ control’’ method; a large 
number of the birds by the “ free” method. 

It would be extremely interesting if someone who is well 
qualified to do it would write a history of animal photography 
during the last twenty years. It was about 1893 that Mr. R. B. 
Lodge and Mr. Kearton began those early studies of birds in 
actual wild life. Who started it is a question not very easy 
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Douglas English. 


to answer and of really no great importance. The movement 
towards studying ornithology with the aid of photographs 
taken in the field could probably be traced to an obscure country 
photographer who, a great many years before that, made a 
series of birds’ nests taken im situ. The same man started 
several other new ideas, such as the photography of clouds ; 
but he seems to have rested content with originating an idea. 
The study proved so fascinating that it quicklv brought a con- 
siderable army into the field, and every photographer engaged 
in a friendly rivalry with the others. At least, that is how it 
looked to an outsider, tor the photographs became more and 
more beautifu], and more and more wonderful. We remember 
the admiration excited by the publication of a few beautiful 
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nests, such as those of the chaffinch, the bullfinch and the swallow; 
to-day the production of these is regarded as child’s play. 
Skilled photographers are able to show the most beautiful 
aerial evolutions made by the swiftest-flying birds. They are 
not content to show a mere nest or a brood of gaping young ; they 
give us the most delightful pictures of the male and female 
coming to the nest and actually in the act of feeding the aestlings. 


If a bird be wild and shy, the fact acts only as a stimulus to their 
enterprise, and they act on the principle that difficulties exist 
that they may be overcome. What is most beautiful about 
it all is that this exquisite work in natural history is carried on 
mostly for its own sake. No one would choose the calling if 
his motives were entirely mercenary. The majority of those: 
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who take it up are in the first place devoted lovers of Nature 
and students of natural history. They must be so, or they could 
never have the patience to wait and watch, sometimes in the 
greatest discomfort and even pain, until the elusive wilding 
they are in search of comes into the desired position. A 
gratifying feature is that a very considerable number of women 
have taken up this pursuit and are able to acquit themselves 
as well as any of their male 
fellow-workers. We notice 
there are the works of about 
five women, at least, in- 
cluded in the exhibition, and 
Miss Turner, who is, perhaps, 
the most distinguished photo- 
grapher of the birds of the 
Broads and of many in- 
teresting birds not seen in 
the Broads, has had no 
fewer than sixty-four frames 
selected for exhibition, a 
record beaten only by 
that of Mr. Douglas English, 
who has seventy-one. 
The charm of her work 
is very well known 
to readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE, who, indeed, will meet 
with many familiar objects 
on the walls of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The photography of 
mammals in Great Britain 
does not open up so large a 
field as that of birds, and it 
is not surprising that there 
are only fifty-one frames of the 
one in comparison with three 
hundred and fourteen of the 
other. The plain and simple 
reason for this is that our 
wild mammals are now very 
few in number. The picture 
of a stoat which we show in 
to-day’s pages will better 
than any words of ours 
demonstrate the art, the 
vividness and the fidelity with 
which photography is able to 
render this form of wild life. 
Nowhere more than in this 
department has photo- 
graphy proved to exert an 
influence over painting. Let 
anyone who doubts this take 
up an illustrated book of 
animals published before the 
advent of field photography. 
He may take the most 
familiar of wild creatures 
and those with which he 
is best acquainted. He 
will find that before the 
photographer showed the 
painter what wild life really 
was, the latter was very 
often in doubt about the 
matter. A very good in- 
stance is the fox. Nearly 
all the foxes in illustrated 
books published before the 
nineties of last century are 
large and coarse compared 
to our English fox. The 
reason was that painters 
when they wished to be 
faithful to life were obliged 
to go to menageries or 
animal collections, and in 
these the English fox was 
scarcely ever to be found, and foreign foxes are bigger and 
coarser in mould than our English variety. This sort of thing 
holds true of nearly all mammals. It was the photographer 
who introduced accuracy. 

Perhaps the most novel section of the exhibition is that 
devoted to fish photography, where the exhibits are all those 
of Dr. Francis Ward. Of his work it is unnecessary for us to 
say anything here, since from time to time we have had the 
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great pleasure of making it known to the public. Recently, 
if we may be permitted an Irish bull, the fish he has been pre- 
senting most popularly is the otter; but the pictures have 
appeared too recently to need any comment. All who live in 
the country and have taken an interest in this shyest and most 
difficult to see of all animals, have been simply amazed at the suc- 
cess with which Dr. Ward has portrayed it in the water, pursuing 





REED-WARBLER. Copyright. 
its natural quarry and living its natural life. Dr. Ward has 
certainly carried the photography of fish and aquatic animals 
to a high pitch of perfection. Who originated the idea seems 
again to be a matter involvedindoubt. The first photographs of 
fish in the water came, if we mistake not, from America, and the 
president of the club, some ten years ago, published in one of 
the photographic journals a paper on the subject illustrated 
by several fine examples. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

RISH writers of the present day can scarcely escape Mr. 
Balfour’s ban of such as do not write cheerfully. The Irish 
school is nothing if not serious, and it is very curious 
that there is scarcely a living Irish author of importance 
who can raise a laugh out of a country which is famous 

for its merriment. A casual visitor with a sense of humour 
is laughing all the time ; everybody he meets either has a jest 
at the end of his tongue every other moment, or he is doing and 
saying things unconsciously which are even more amusing ; 
but anyone who read My Irish Year, by Padraic Colum (Mills 
and Boon), and did not know anything previously of Ireland, 
would take it for the most absolutely down-trodden, miserable, 
depressed country in the universe. If they did know the land, 
they would be more apt to read the book as Mr. Colum himself 
reads the letters which Irish people send out to their friends 
in America. He gives an example of the type of the Irish letter 
to the States. In it a mother writes to her daughter in the 
wheedling, complaining tone of one who expects to get something. 
She tells her it has been a hard winter, the hay was not half 
saved, nor the turf half home, the rent is ready all except two 
or three pounds, probably the sum which she expected to extract 
from her daughter’s pocket. Indeed, after some gossip, evidently 
put in for a purpose, she comes to the point : 

so, dear Anne, if you can see your way-to sending us a pound or two to put 

us over the half-year without stinting yourself, it will save your father a lot of 
trouble. He doesn’t know that I’m making this request, but he has not put 
a bit of meat across his mouth for three months, for we couldn't afford it 


We have heard the same tone used frequently enough by an 
Irish beggar. Irish writers on a kindred principle seem deter- 
mined to make out the worst case possible for the old country. 
They will have nothing to say about merriment or good times, 
and the end of it is the usual plea for Home Rule. 

When Mr. Padraic Colum deviates into writing of a literary 
character instead of a pseudo-political character, he falls back 
upon the songs, ballads, tales and superstitions of Ireland. 
Here he seems to us to lose his sense of proportion, because he 
assumes a state of things to be permanent which is really transi- 
tory, and part of the history of every nation. There was a time 
in England when Robin Goodfellow and the other fairies were 
believed in most absolutely. In Scotland superstition lingered 
still longer, particularly among the brave and picturesque but 
ill-informed Gaelic section of society. Already in the Irish towns 
the old lore is being rapidly forgotten, and this is only following 
a general rule. Those crude beliefs and superstitions, however 
beautiful, however poetical some of them may be, cannot abide 
the hum of a factory, and they flee before the growth of street 
traffic. When eyery child receives a moderately good educa- 
tion, and every man reads books and newspapers and is accus- 
tomed to diseuss in a rational manner the occurrences of the 
day, the sprites of grove and dell are very soon forgotten. We 
are very far indeed from hinting that they are not interesting 
or should not be written about. On the contrary, at the proper 
time and place they are not merely fascinating, but important. 
Only they are allowed to bulk far too much in Irish books, 
and Mr. Padraic Colum takes them with an almost portentous 
gravity. He does not recognise the fact that the belief in 
gnomes and elves is only half sincere at any time in the human 
breast, and tales of the unseen world are generally recounted 
with at least the appearance of laughter. At any rate, that is 
often the case ; but the contrary holds true also. A man who has 
not the slightest belief in the story he recounts is just as likely, 
for the sake of impressiveness or to take a jest out of his listeners, 
to assume an earnestness that he does not feel. Our own 
experience of the Irishman is that he is half a believer and half a 
disbeliever in goblins. 

At the end of his book, Mr. Padraic Colum writes out a 
series of interchanges between an English reader and himself, 
stating what are the objections to Home Rule that he has read 
in the newspapers and how he answers them. This process is 
the old one of putting up straw men and knocking them down 
again. The first objection he makes is that it would be a 
departure in policy, or, as he puts it, “ the creation of an Irish 
assembly with an executive responsible to it would be a departure 
in policy.” The second is the odd one that separation would 
separate. The third is, to use his own words, that “a national 
Government in Ireland would form the standing plant of revolu- 
tion.”” The fourth, that the self-governed Ireland might want 
to enter into alliances hostile to Great Britain. The others 


relate to the chances of civil war and to the agrarian districts. 


They omit the most important consideration in the eyes of 
those who think exclusively of what is best for Ireland and 
are not swayed either to one side or the other by political 
purposes. The point is very frequently baulked, but it should 


be frankly discussed. The objection of a vast number of people 
to Home Rule is that it would throw Ireland into the arms 
of the priests, and that the priests are reactionary. Under their 
guidance it is believed to be doubtful if Ireland would succeed 
in emerging from the superstitions that at present cloud its 
national life. They do not look very kindly upon any education 
that is not in their own hands, and it is an anachronism that in 
a scientific age education should be wholly or in great part 
guided by ecclesiastics. They do not wish the peasant to 
become a thriving, pushing, hard-working small holder, but 
maintain, as we have heard from their own mouths, that he is 
happier in his present condition. Now, advance in education 
and progress in the arts, particularly the art of agriculture, 
are two great factors in producing happiness. The question 
that should have been put before all the others was whether 
education would be advanced or not by the change that is 
advocated so warmly. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Mark of the Cross, by Edgar Swan. (Digby, Long and Co.) 

“ THE MARK OF THE CROSS,” a Russian story, is an ingenious mingling of 
fact and fiction, told in an almost colloquial fashion. It should delight those 
who can enjoy to the full such a really homely and characteristic touch as that 
betrayed by Count Alexis Dromof when he approaches his spouse with the easy 
“I hope, wife, that I am a God-fearing, honest and humane Christian, as I 
know vou to be,” in one of the earlier chapters. When Prince Pavel, the two 
year old son of Prince Dashkof, is kidnapped from his home about the time of 
the succession of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, 
to the throne, it is not suspected that the theft has for its object a substitution 
of the young Prince for the baby Prince Ivan, Czar of Russia, whom the Empress 
Anne before her death had named as her successor in place of Elizabeth. The 
plot to find a substitute for the imprisoned Ivan, and so secure his escape to 
Brunswick, is not successful. Through the kind-heartedness of Tonkin, the 
gaoler of Ivan, Prince Pavel—whose identity is not known—is adopted as a 
nephew by Tonkin and his wife, the deposed child Czar remaining a prisoner 
in the fortress. The story, an exciting and readable one, follows the fortunes 
of Prince Pavel, alias Cyril, nephew to Tonkin, keeping the interest well up 
from start to finish 

The Sorrows of Bessie Sheriff, Anonymous. (Constable and Co., Limited.) 
“THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF” is a curiously unequal book 
It is written in a somewhat laboured old-world style, and yet to a certain extent 
is quite a modern production. The heroine, who tells her own story, is an 
interesting, but far from attractive, character, whose egotistical philosophisings 
fail to arouse sympathy; but the description of her environment compels 
attention. Particularly is this so in the first part of the book, where the family 
life at Sheriff Hall, restricted, conventional and deadening, is described. The 
Sheriff family, impecunious and unpractical, come to eventual grief with the 
death of the father of Bessie Sheriff, and we follow the girl through her ex- 
perience as governess at Ash Tree Court, her temporary return to the small 
house where her mother now lives near Sheriff Hall, and her eventual settlement 
as an unsuccessful journalist in London. Throughout, her fortunes are depress- 
ing ; but there is the stamp of truth upon the narrative, and for this reason 
it holds the reader in spite of himself. There is a love affair besides, which, in 
keeping with the whole tone of the story, ends in disaster. As may be gathered, 
this is far from a cheerful book ; but there is in it some clear characterisation, 
considerable psychological intuition and easy command of a certain archaic 
power of expression. 





The Garden of the Soul, by Captain T. J. Powers. (Gay and Hancock.) 
THOUGH sensational in plot and treatment, The Garden of the Soul has points 
that commend it. These the reader will discover when he comes to introduce 
himself to the little company of Americans, all more or less interesting, who 
figure in its pages. The scene is laid in the East Indian Islands, of which Jolo, now 
in American occupancy, but ever the theatre of warfare with the Spaniards, is 
the centre ; and excellently is the environment of the characters realised. The 
story concerns the mutual attraction between Captain Ballard and Mrs. Tom 
Bennett. Ballard, while stationed at Jolo, is able, on one of his expeditions, 
to do Mrs. Bennett a material service. He practically saves her life from a band 
of Moro pirates who had boarded her yacht, which, during the night, had run 
aground, and placed herself and her party at the mercy of the natives. Ballard 
is not unsophisticated ; he has considerable experience of such matters and a 
shrewd idea where this chance encounter will lead himif the friendshipbe pursued. 
Yet he does pursue it, and the result is the thoroughly readable story the author 
has to tell. Captain Powers has obviously enjoyed writing his story ; that the 
average reader will enjoy reading it is a fairly safe inference to make. 


Lady Q@. by Margaret Baillie Saunders. (Hutchinson and Co.) 

NUMEROUS and varied are the vicissitudes through which Anna Flavian, 
the heroine of Mrs. Baillie Saunders’ latest novel, passes in the course of a story 
crammed to repletion with character and incident. It is a breathless race in 
which we follow her from the moment when she, an outcast, robs the body of 
the suicide, Nina Simonis, of its rich clothing in order to cover her own destitu- 
tion, to that when we see her on the threshold of a life of luxury. In the course 
of that race we are introduced to a horde of vulgarians, become unpleasantly 
intimate with their sordid and repellent standards of thought and conversation, 
marvel at their incredible effrontery and finally yearn to surprise a glimpse of a 
decent, honest, kindly man or woman. There is much that is speciously clever 
here, and more that is blatantly vulgar. Altogether an unedifying and chaotic 
mass of smartness, silliness and prolixity. 


we a 
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HE barometer of 
Mortimer Stafford was 
always unsteady. Not 

the barometer which hung 
in the narrow little hall (that 
had long since ceased to 
register), but his mental weather-glass. To-day it needed but a 
tap to send it down, and the tap came simultaneously with the 
postman’s knock. For, as he descended his stairs, Mortimer saw, 
thrust through an aperture in his door, three long envelopes which 
told their own pitiful story. Three more returned MSS. to add 
to the dreary number. 

He gathered them up, looking vainly for the large, thick 
envelope which sometimes heralded a cheque, then walked slowly 
into the narrow strip of suburban garden. There, in the glare 
of the morning sun, to the happy tune of the song-birds, he 
opened the envelopes and read the meagre notes which accom- 
panied his stories back to the hand which had written them. ‘‘ The 
Editor regrets that he cannot make use of the enclosed MS., which 
he therefore returns.’ He hid them away in his breast pocket. 
Sybil, at any rate, should not see these. He was tired of his 
disappointments, and she, poor child, had long since wearied of 
poverty and hard work. While Mortimer Stafford paced the 
garden path, cursing his ill-luck, Sybil, in shabby gown and print 
overall, was busying herself in the kitchen. She was cooking 
two sausages for breakfast. They were not specially good sausages, 
though they sent a savoury odour through the morning air; but, 
as she said, ‘‘ they made something tasty for Morty to write on,”’ 
which was true. They certainly did. 

By and by her quick, eager young voice called, ‘‘ Mortimer, 
Mortimer, breakfast’s ready,” and with a quick ‘‘ Coming,”’ but 
lagging step, the disappointed man entered his house. 

The girl asked, ‘‘ What had the post brought ?'’ and he assured 
her, ‘‘ Nothing of importance.” 

““ Cheques ?”’ 

“No cheques, Sybil.” 

“The mornings are getting cool,’ announced Sybil, and 
Mortimer assented. ‘‘ They were already cool.” 

““ The days were closing in.”’ Also true. ‘‘ They werc.”’ 

The girl coughed. ‘‘ I'm getting my winter cough, Mortimer,” 
she said, peevishly. ‘‘ When can I have some money for warmer 
clothes ?’”’ 

“Clothes! Clothes!’’ Mortimer Stafford stared. 

“Yes,” repeated Sybil, shrilly. ‘‘ Yes. Clothes! clothes ! 
I’m only half-clothed or fed. is this the joy of married life we used 
to speak of ? Is this what you meant when you said you would 
share all with me ? [Is this your al/, Mortimer ?”’ 

The man replied, but in a tone which his wife had never heard 
before, that it was his all, and that, having no more, there was 
nothing more to share with her. 

She groaned, then suddenly left her sausage and cup of tea 
and came nearer to him. ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ she said, and there was 
a world of tragedy in the young voice. ‘‘ Forgive me, Mortimer, 
if you can. There is a reason this time for my impatience.’’ She 
took the man’s thin cheek in her plump, white hands, looked into 
his eyes and whispered in his ear. 

Mortimer started. A cry rose to his lips, but no sound came ; 
words which were on his tongue remained unspoken. He took 
his wife in his arms and pleaded for forgiveness and patience ; 
he begged her ‘‘ to look out for herself, and not bother about him,”’ 
and then, to her dismay, for she had never seen a man cry, she 
noticed that his eyes were moist and his lips unsteady. Her 
first impulse was to scorn his fecbleness ; her second to make him 
strong. 

“Mortimer,” she said, ‘‘ you’re bound to get on sooner or 
later. Ability like yours can’t go on for ever unacknowledged. 
One of these days you'll be famous. We can wait for new clothes 
till then. We are miserably poor, I own, but there’s no help for it. 
How do other writers manage ?”’ 

“They slave—and starve in lonely lodgings. They don’t 
dare ask a woman to share so poor a lot. They don’t reckon to 
have homes, wives and—children.”’ 

“Some men,” said Sybil, though she felt herself treading on 
uncertain ground, ‘“‘some men say it’s cheaper to be married. 
We live cheaply enough, God knows,” she added with a sob 


, 






Mortimer looked appealingly at 
the girl. She was beautiful, with a 
soft, indolent beauty. Her eyes were 
tender, her manner listless and 
graceful. She was unused to, and 
loathed, hard work. She had given 


him freely of her best. Young love, slovenly house-keeping, 
immature advice. But they were her best. Now she was to 
give more. She would go down for him into the dark places 


of pain and anguish. 

His heart stabbed him as he released her gently from his arm 
and bade her take an easy day. He would be writing till late. 
He would need nothing. 

The girl leant against him, crying. ‘‘ There are ways of making 
money other than by writing,”’ she cried, wildly, ‘“‘ and yet—yet 
you can write. Why don’t you write the things that sell, 
Mortimer ?”’ 

““ 1 don’t please the people.” 

‘You never try. You make so high an ideal. Write down, 
down to the people, Mortimer. The people, indirectly, pay your 
cheques. Write to please them. I saw an article the other day 
on oysters. Any glutton can write about oysters. Oysters at 
Frascati’s, oysters on the costers’ barrows, oysters in the hospital 
wards! It was absurd, but true, and it thrilled me. I saw the 
gay throng at Frascati’s, my feet kept time to the music of the band, 
my eyes were gladdened by the flowers and pretty dresses. Then 
| saw the unwashed crowd round the costers’ barrows, and heard 
their jests and curses as they ‘ treated each other.’ I saw a girl 
with her hair in curlers and a penny string of beads round her 
neck as she tossed up her head and gulped down the morsel, brush- 
ing her mouth with the back of her hand. It was natural, life- 


like. Then, again, in the hospital ward. The prim nurses, the 
sick and dying patients ; the dinners going round in spite of every- 
thing because it was dinner-time. And one man, far gone in 
consumption, the plate beside him, the nurse standing by to feed 
him; his pleasure and gratitude at having such a delicacy. I 
saw it all, and it touched me. Arthur Cawthorne told me he wrote 


the article, and was paid five guineas for it. You might just as 
well have had those five guineas; you could just as well have 
written that article.” 

Mortimer Stafford winced. ‘‘ 1 couldn't possibly write on 
oysters, Sybil,’ he replied, with a touch of grim humour. “ One 
must know to write. I don’t remember ever tasting an oyster.”’ 

‘“ You’ve tasted sausages,’’ cried his wife, with a cruel, hard 
laugh. ‘‘ Write on sausages. Write on anything that people 
can understand. Come to their level. Be common. We shall 
be rich yet.” 

She looked up, half-frightened at something she saw in his 
face. Then, in a moment, she was alone. 

All that day he wrote and wrote. His brain was steady and 
clear, his pen facile, under its ready guidance. Sheets of foolscap 
accumulated beside him. At midday he was arrested, for his wife 
stood beside him. She carried a tray, on which was a cup of coffee 
and a piece of cold, flabby toast. She placed all on the table, 
kneeling down at his side. His silence perplexed and saddened 
her. ‘““What a lot you've done! What are you writing, 
Mortimer ?’ 

He answered that he was trying to write down to the people, 
and drew her nearer. He gently pushed her hat away from her 
face and kissed her. In the action he noticed the hat. It was 
black, with a wide brim. It framed her pretty hair and face, 
setting off the fair complexion and features. He noticed, too, 
how shabby the faded straw was, and that the sole trimming of 
the hat was a grey quill, laid against the crown. Even as she left 
the room, the inspiration he had waited for came. He turned to 
the first sheet of the story and scribbled under the title, ‘“ By 
Grey Quill.’ “‘ It will do well,”” he said. ‘I never could send 
out this stuff as Mortimer Stafford’s.”’ 

The story was finished and despatched that day. Soon after 
came an acknowledgment, and a note from the editor intimating that 
he hoped to make use of it. A week later it appeared in one of the 
leading journals. Mortimer Stafford, reading the story, felt hot blushes 
surge across his face. Sybil laughed till she cried. She called 
his attention to it, pointing to the page. ‘‘ It’s perfectly lovely,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I know it’s cruel to laugh, Mortimer. Another new 
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writer |! and a writer who knows how to make a living, too. Every- 
one will read such a story, and everyone will laugh. What matters 
the rest ? A cheque for Grey Quill worth having, and a new gown 
and hat for Grey Quill’s wife !’’ She spoke with a touch of hysteria, 
forgetting how sharp was the thrust. 

** T think it horrible,”’ said the man, quietly. 

“* And that’s where you're wrong,’’ answered his wife. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see how it appeals to the people ? The man who wrote that 
story knows what he’s doing. Oh! Mortimer, couldn’t vou do 
something like this ?”’ 

“No, I couldn’t,”’ said Mortimer. His face was turned from 
the light. 

“‘ Then we must go on starving! That’s the price we pay for 
your ideals.”’ 

That was the beginning. Then, and afterwards, flowed in 
the cheques. Grey Quill had found the hearts of the people, 
where Mortimer Stafford had failed to make any impression. 

There came the new gown and hat for Grey Quill’s wife and 
other more substantial comforts, and there was profligate expen- 
diture over a cradle and some small clothes. 

One evening, sitting beside him, her hand through his arm, 
the girl told Grey Quill how happy she was. How it had all come 
just as she knew it would. How even the baby had waited till 
they were ready for it. How sordid had seemed the past. How 
sweetly the future smiled ahead. She blamed herself only for the 
one great sin of her selfish life, the begging of her husband to write 
down to the people. She thanked him, and his heart nearly 
stopped beating at her words for refusing to listen to her sinful 
temptation. She had been worse than the devil. She had appealed 
to him through their most poignant needs. That she should have 
dared to! But he had never listened His hopes were too high, 
his ideals too exalted to take notice. How proud she was to call 
him husband—to be the mother of his child. ‘‘ Mortimer Stafford’s 
name will be always a name to honour,”’ she finished by saying, 
and then she laughed. ‘‘ Now if you had really tried to write like 
that horrible Grey Quill as I once suggested. He writes food, 
food, food, all the time \ regular gourmand To be appealed 
to only through 
costly dishes and 
savoury condi- 
ments.’’ He dared 
not answer, and 
she was too ridi- 
culously happy to 
regard his silence. 

So the years 
rolled on. Morti- 
mer Stafford 
wrote hard and 
became mirthful 
He was often 
hungry, and was 
humorous about 
food. For treats 
they would fre- 
quent fashionable 
restaurants and 
try different 
menus. He ex- 
plained it was 
“copy.” His wife 
called him an 
epicure, and said 
he would be as 
bad as “ Grey 
Quill,”’ who was a 
by-word with her. 

She was in- 
ordinately proud 
of her husband, 
and was often 
heard to say, 
“There is a 
market for 
writing of high 
literary value. I 
know it to be so, 
because in our 
worst days of 
poverty my 
husband always 
maintained a 
high tone He 
never would 
write down to the 
people. He raised 
the people to him, 
and now well, 
now he can choose 
his editor!’’ It 
sounded so well. 

But when 
young aspirants 
came to Mortimer 
Stafford for ad- 
vice, he would 
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the people. No one wants to be elevated by you. Leave that 
to the George Herberts and R. L. Stevensons. Write for the 
people. Write, for instance, like Grey Quill.” ‘‘ Ah! But!’’ 
said one literary fledgeling. ‘“‘ Ah! But! the gods don’t make 
two Grey Quills. He writes sausage, you taste sausage. He 
writes lamb, your tongue is simultaneously sweetened and 
soured by mint sauce. Your mouth waters for the gooseberry 
turnover he only puts on paper! Your eyes smart when he peels 
his onion! There’s no other writer living who can set our salivary 
glands working as Grey Quill can.” 


There came a day that Mortimer Stafford lay back his head, 
folded his hands and fortified himself to die. He called his wife. 
“* Little woman,”’ he breathed slowly, “ little woman, you are rich. 
There is enough to keep you in comfort. You showed me how to 
earn it, and you must share my secret now. Go to my bureau. 
In the top drawer there is a long envelope. Bring it to me.” She 
did his bidding with anxious solicitude. She opened out the long 
envelope and disclosed a manuscript bearing the signature of a 
successful writer of the day. A man who wrote about foods and 
sauces, so that the people reading smacked their lips. 

There was also in the envelope a long grey quill. The man 
and woman faced each other steadily. It was no time for lying. 
Already the death dews were on his forehead. She read the story, 
and recognised it, remembering the day when she had knelt beside 
him, while he pushed the wide hat from her face so that he might 
more easily take and give the kiss. And her enlightenment came. 


“You !’’ she cried, ‘‘ you!’’ But he was gone. 


AT THE ANIMAL DEALERS’. 


N the neighbourhood of docks there are always many things 
of interest, and much that is suggestive of things foreign 
and often curious; there are sights, and even smells, 

which carry the imagination far from the actual present 
scene. Naturally, 
through London 
docks, the chief 
attery of the 
great heart of 
England, there 
pass huge quan- 
tities of things 
which go to make 
up the life-blood 
and circulation 
of a great 
country. In a 
comparatively 
short walk one 
can see some- 
thing of the 
enormous trade 
caused by the 
importation of 
food alone : corn 
from Russia, 
Canada or Aus- 
tralia and else- 
where, and meat 
from as manv 
places. Or should 
one chance to be 
at hand at the 
particular 
seasons when, on 
what is known 
as the “ Ivory 
floor,’ there are 
laid the thou- 
sands of tusks 
of that valuable 
material, one 
realises dimly 
what magnitude 
is reached by a 
trade in making 
even such trifles 
as one associates 
with ivory. 
Besides the 
many big things 
to be seen in the 
neighbourhood 
of London docks, 
it holds a host of 
matters of minor 
importance, or 
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importance at all, which 
may, for some at least, have 
their little interest. There 
are, for instance, curious 
shops hidden away in the 
maze of streets which it 
would be difficult to find 
anywhere elze than in the 
neighbourhood of ships and 
sailors, receptacles often 
for the many odds and 
ends collected from the ends 
of the earth. Among these 
are one or two occupied by 
dealers in wild animals. 
Shops, I suppose they are, 
inasmuch as from outside 
they present much the usual 
appearance ; but there the 
likeness to other shops ends. 
I once heard a particularly 
rugged part of the High- 
lands described as looking 
as if Nature had stood 
everything uponend. The 
animal shop might be de- 
scribed as looking like little 
slices of the Zoo, highly 
compressed, and then put 
one upon the other. Except 
for a cage or two in the 
window, coataining a 
canary or a pair of love- 
birds, the outside is usually 
much like the neighbouring 
shops kept by vendors of 
oilskins, slop clothing or 
fried fish. Open the door, 
however, and you find cages 
all round the little shop, 
tenanted mostly by foreign 
birds of many kinds, with 
possibly an odd monkey or 
mongoose tucked away in 
a corner. The casual ob- 
server might think that he 
had seen all there was to 
see, and would leave with 
gladness the stuffy smell of 
birds and damp sawdust. 
A chance opening of the 
glass door in the _ back, 
however, reveals that, like 
the fire, all the best part 
is inside. In a backyard of 
very restricted proportions 
resides the most curious 
collection of animal - life 
that, I think, ever came 
into such close association. 
Though not exactly sugges- 
tive of the Millennium, the 
lioa lies down with the 
lamb because he has to, 
separated possibly by a 
board or two. Piles upon 
piles of boxes, mostly par- 
taking, to some extent, of 
the nature of cages, though 
often nct much more than 
does the boy’s home-made 
rabbit-hutch, reach from 
the ground to high above 
one’s head ; here one is full 
of monkeys, another of 
voung lemurs. In a shady 
corner, almost inaccessible 
by reason of the other 
cages and packing-cases, is 
a seal, kept cool and damp 
by the drip of a water-tap 
into a pond about the size 
of a babv’s bath. While 
looking at any one of these 
attractions one frequently 
has the uncanny feeling 
that there is something 
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behind one. The feeling is 
not always imaginary, 
either, as on turning round 
you may find that your 
back has been’ almost 
against a cage containing a 
lion or leopard, also that 
your elbow is_ rubbing 
against a cage full of lively 
“Teddy bears.” I do not 
know when these animals 
cease to be “ Teddy ”’ and 
become full bears; but 
chancing, at the time of 
my visit, to see the capture 
and packing for despatch 
of one of the former de- 
scription, I am quite con- 
tent to leave the question 
to the would-be purchaser 
of such a pet—for me it 
will remain an academic 
one. Bears, badgers, foxes, 
lions, leopards, apes, 
gazelles, sloths and _ hosts 
of lesser animals, not to 
meation birds of all d2scrip- 
tions, packed, piled and 
balanced in boxes, cages 
and what not, one upon the 
other, in spaces in which 
the ordinary house- 
holder would hesitate to 
keep a couple of dogs of any 
size, fill the animal dealer’s 
backyard to overflowing. 
I daresay, as the saying 
goes, ‘‘ More curious things 
are seen at sea,’ but I do 
not think much, unless it 
was in the Ark. G. 


WILD 
COUNTRY LIFE 
FIGHTING OF THE BLACK 
COCK 

N the blackcock, prob- 
ably more than in any 
other British bird, is 
the fighting instinct 
implanted. In winter 

and in summer do_ these 
warlike birds assemble, just 
as day is breaking, and_ 
engage in combat until the 
rising sun is shedding his 
rays over the hillside. A 
certain fixed fighting-ground 
is always chosen, and the 
blackcock are very conser- 
vative in returning to the 
selected spot morning after 
morning throughout the year. 
The ground chosen is usually 
a grassy clearance in a pine 
forest where the birds are 
more or less safe from the 
surprise attack of a fox, and 
it is a most interesting sight 
to see the combatants fly 
silently up from the forest 
depths in the uncertain light 
of the dawn It was our 
privilege a few days ago to 
be interested spectators of 
this early-morning tourney. 
As we walked through the 
forest in the dim light of 
dawn the air was heavy with 
the scent of pines, and nota 
breath of wind stirred the 
tree-tops. Our way lor some 








distance led by the banks of the river Dee, and the course 
of the river was clearly defined by a thin grey mist rising in 
soft, vaporous columns into the still, frosty air. It was a few 
minutes past four o’clock when we arrived at our destination, and 
we were delighted to see in the twilight certain shadowy forms 
making determined rushes against each other. 

An EARLY MORNING SCENE. 

By exercising a considerable amount of, caution we were able 
to approach the combatants, and took up our position behind an 
ancient pine, from where we had an excellent and uninterrupted 
view of the proceedings. As the light grew stronger we weie 
able to bring our glasses into use and to admire the extraordinary 
way in which the birds spread out their tails, lowering their long, 
black tail feathers, and exposing to view their white plumage 
spread out fan-wise. In the early part of the proceedings these 
white feathers were the only parts of the birds clearly visible, 
and conveyed a somewhat unreal idea as to the appearance of their 
owners. For close on two hours fighting was engaged in, though 
it appeared to us that the combatants were never in deadly earnest, 
and fought more pour passer le temps than anything else. When 
a challenge had been thrown down and accepted the two birds 
advanced slowly, crouching low on the ground and moving 
stealthily, all the while eyeing each other keenly. Then suddenly, 
without warning, both birds rushed together and flew up a few feet 
into the air, sparring, apparently, with their claws. Individual 
fights were of short duration, however, for the birds soon separated 
by mutual consent, and almost immediately set out to search for 
fresh adversaries On the ground were two or three grey hens, 


which seemed to move about from place to place, and naturally 


AFTER WILD SHEEP 


MONG the many happy hunting - grounds in which I 

have found myself during the last thirty vears, I 

know of none which has interested me more than 

the Great Altai Mountains, where, last year, I had 

the good fortune to spend a month in search of the 

Ovis ammon. I have said interested me, and it should 
be understood that this interest and experience were, from 
the sportsman’s point of view, quite unique, owing to the 
total absence of any native hunters to assist, or even to give 
the least clue as to where the great sheep might be found. 
It may be superfluous to add that one invariably has the services 
and benefit of a second, and usually very keen, pair of eyes to 
assist in finding the game and subsequently to help in the stalk. 
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the fighting became more energetic on their approach. At times, 
when unusually excited, the blackcock half opened their wings and 
struck them sharply against their sides. After a time one of the 
grey hens left her admirers, and flew up to the topmost branch of 
a tall fir, where she was an interested spectator of subsequent 
proceedings. Towards sunrise the fighting became more spasmodic, 
and the appearance of the sun himself was apparently the signal 
for peace to prevail once more. Fighting over, the birds spread 
out over the clearing, feeding quietly—on what we were unable to 
make out—and we were interested to note that manv of the black- 
cock held their tails spread out in a fighting attitude for some time 
after they had commenced feeding. 
A DrppPerR PuRSUES A TRESPASSER. 

A few yards from our hiding-place a pair of dippers had their 
nest, and while the cock bird was having his morning bath in the 
shallows, an unsuspecting sandpiper flew up and made as if to 
settle on a stone near. The water-ousel, however, strongly resented 
this intrusion of a stranger to his beat, and hotly pursued the 
summer snipe up the river. We could not but think that the 
sandpiper had been treated somewhat curtly, considering that 
the migrant had only just reached his summer quarters from his 
long overseas journey from the South. In a pool in the river only 
a few yards from us a small company of mergansers were swimming 
sleepily about, and an oyster-catcher arrived to probe for food 
in the soft sand near the water’s edge. On all sides the loud song 
of the missel-thrush was heard, and the sun, still low on the 
horizon, was lighting up the snow-fields on the distant hills as 
we left the blackcock to feed undisturbed after their morning’s 


labours SETON GORDON. 


IN CENTRAL ASIA 


In the present instance, however, it was a cas2 of single blessed- 
ness with a vengeance. The reason of this absolute dearth 
of local shikaris is accounted for by the rooted objection which 
the native inhabitant of these wilds, the nomad Hassack, bas 
to walking. To his ideas it is not ¢he thing to do. Ponies and 
camels, again, are plentiful, and the Hassacks of both sexes, 
when on foot, shod as they are in a knee-boot with a grotesquely 
high heel, stump along in a most uncomfortable manner, as 
though every step would bring them down. Luckily, I had 
hunted the big sheep before, and was fairly conversant with his 
ways, So one morning, soon after dawn, I started off to search the 
valley, at the mouth of which we were encamped. The morning 
was beautifully clear, and I took matters somewhat easily, as 
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{ had lett directions for one 
of our Mongol escort to 
follow me up with the lunch 
and my pony ; for, as usual 
with these gentlemen, he was 
late, and enjoying his easily- 
earned ‘twelve’ hours’ 
repose. Needless to add, I 
saw nothing of him—nor of 
the lunch—that day. Work- 
ing my way steadily up the 
half-frozen stream at the 
bottom of the valley, after a 
while I made out the forms 
of two rams at the head of 
the nala. There they stood, 
absolutely motionless, staring 
straight down the valley. 
In a direct line, they seemed 
to be about a mile off. 
Immediately behind them 
rose the mountains in a 





sheer snow-covered mass, a LOOKING NORTH FROM KORAGAY. 

beautiful wall of snow. The 

sheep undoubtedly had the command of the position, so I appear and scare away the sheep. Chancing this, however, and 
remained still, intently watching them. They appeared to judging I knew my Mongol, I started off up the stream. 


Some little way on I managed to 
cross by a _ snow-bridge, expecting 
at any moment to disappear through 


M the soft snow. Then followed a long 
, ; and steady ascent over huge boulders 


of broken rock, interspersed with 
soft, wet shale. Here was where the 
local knowledge of the man on the 
spot would have been invaluable, for 
I had not been able, up to this, to 
discern that to reach the high ridge 
immediately above the sheep was 
impracticable. A change of plans 
was, therefore, necessary. Holding 
on, I tried to scale the rocks to the 
right, which rocks, I am convinced, 
would have delighted the heart of 
an ibex or thar. Had a_ hunter 
been with me, I could have suc- 
ceeded in this clambering ascent ; 
as it was, I had to work down to 
the lower ground again and make 
the best of a bad job across the 
open. A bad job, too, it turned 
out, for having got within one 
hundred yards of the ridge, behind 
which the sheep had disappeared, to 
my disgust I discovered two rams 





OUR IMPEDIMENTA AFLOAT. standing on the top, staring straight 

down at me. Sinking slowly to the 

suspect nothing, and soon began to feed on the new grass ground, I sat motionless. One ram then moved behind the 
shoots. Then two finer rams came in view. I felt I was in ridge, and the other, baving been joined by a third, followed 


luck, but “there’s many a 
slip.” Scanning the rugged 
ground, and looking for the 
best way to approach them, 
I soon recognised that it 
was not such an easy matter. 
To follow up the stream-bed, 
over the snow and ice, meant 
being seen. The left side of 
the valley, a slope of broken 
rocks and shale, was equally 
out of the question. I there- 
fore resolved to try the right 
side, though not without 
misgivings, on account of the 
snow slopes and forbidding- 
looking precipices. I con- 
cluded that if I succeeded 
in tracking this right side that 
I should be able to work 
round and above the sheep 
After waiting for an hour, 
the fine beasts made things 
somewhat easier for me by 
feeding down and behind a 
small rocky point. During 
my long watch I had been 
dreading lest the Mongol 
with the ponies should HUSEIN SPYING GAME. 
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suit. The last sheep carried 
a fine head, and was very 
white—evidently an old one. 
As they had moved off 
slowly, I hoped that I might 
find them feeding, and be still 
able to get on terms; but they 
took no chances, and when I 
got to the top of the ridge 
there was not a sign of them. 
Thev had vanished: but in 
which direction was a puzzle, 
as the whole basin, or amphi- 
theatre, at the head of the nala 
was shut in by the wall of 


snow. Disconsolately sitting 
down, I searched with the 
glasses. Away on the opposite 


side of the valley peaceably 
cropping the young grass just 
below the snow, I saw what at 
first glance I took to be a flock 
of domestic sheep, but which, 
on further acquaintance, turned 
out to be a herd of twelve 
“ arkor,’’ or ammon ewes and 
lambs, the latter gambolling 
about playfully all undisturbed 
and not in the least concerned 
with the movements of the 
rams on my side of the valley 
The presence of this herd 
proved, as I had _ suspected, 
the existence of the wild 
sheep in some numbers in 
these valleys As I sat, admiring this peaceful scene, a 
snow cock (Himalaya, ram chikor) stood close by eveing 
me, and doubtless wondering what could have induced such a 
curious-bearded, two-legged animal to disturb him in his home 
among the snows. I now moved higher up along the back of 
the ridge, and, searching the mountain-sides without success, 
I was just about to retire when I saw a grand sight. Several 
thousand feet above me were my five rams, stalking quietly 
away along the top of a long stonv ridge. The leader, who was 
the largest and whitest, had thick, massive horns, and they all, 
with one exception, would have made a fin2 trophy. I con- 
gratulated myseli on thus getting a second chance, and watched 
them as they went “ stiltily ’’ along, in the way they move when 
scared. At length the procession stopped, and they lay down 
on the steep side of the slope, from whence they commanded 


the whole of the valley. Off I went again, over huge, sharp 
boulders of broken rock; but I was soon held up on coming 
to a large open patch of deep snow. There was nothing for it 


but to wait patiently and make myself as comfortable and 
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warm as possible among the 
boulders. The sight of those 
five shzep was enough to 
keep out the cold, and my 
time was pleasantly employed 
estimating the size of the 
horns and deciding which to 
take first when the time 
came for settling conclusions ! 
They were only about six 
hundred yards off, snoozing 
in the sun, but with ene 
eve always open. 

After an hour or so, 
about 1.30 p.m., they rose, 
stretched themselves, scanned 
the whole country-side, and 
again moved slowly off, away 
to the north. They were 
evidently in a nervous mood. 
Following them, after a 
while I crossed the snow 
patch, ploughing through the 
snow, which in places was 
up to my middle, and _fol- 
lowing in the deep tracks of 
the herd. 

It was stiff work, and 
wa: followed by a still stiffer 
climb to the top of a razor- 
backed ridge. This I descended, 


the rams still in view. The 
: é ground here was quite open ; 
KALMUK HUNTER but wild sheep usually look 


for danger from below, 
and I remained unnoticed. They finally disappeared slowly 
round the slope of a high rounded hill, about eight hundred 
yards ahead. I quickly started off to gain the crest of this hill, 
hoping to intercept the game, but was doomed to further dis- 
appointment. There was not a sign of them. My aneroid 
here registered eleven thousand feet, and we had reached the 
highest part of the downs. A cold wind was now blowing, 
mists came rolling up out of the valleys and it looked 
like snow. 

Taking up a couple of holes in my belt and a pull at my 
flask, I followed along the north face of the mountain. Avoiding 
the patches of soft snow, in which I noticed the marks of sheep’s 
hoofs, suddenly on the opposite side, and some way below, 
I saw my five old friends, evidently beat on shifting their 
quarters still further to the west. They must have got my wind. 
Clouds occasionally hid me from the sheep, so, under cover of 
these, I determined to make a dash back for less open ground, 
and to move down and try to get in a shot. I had now been 
steadily on the move for over twelve hours, and had worked 
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back towards the open valley, though away from the camp. 


My hurried move failed. Probably in avoiding the snow patches 
I had “ skylined,”’ or the wind was wrong, for on stopping 
to take breath I saw the whole five in full flight, taking every- 
thing as it came, including a deep snowdrift, in which the heavy 
beasts sank deeply and wer2 nearly smothered. This was my 
last view of this fine herd. I got down into the main valley, 
took another pull at my belt and started off homewards, with 
the pleasurable prospect of an eight miles’ tramp back to camp. 
Now that the excitement of the stalk was over, I vented deep 
anathemas oa the Mongol’s head for not having brought up the 
ponies. When within a mile or so of camp I was met by our 
whole retinue, who had turned out to conduct me in. Search 
parties had gone out, thinking I was lost. After a hearty meal 
of our standing dish—Hassack mutton—I soon turned in, 
and thus terminated one of the hardest and most pleasant 
days which have fallen to my lot, and certainly one that I am 
never likely to forget. 

The next few days, except on King George’s Coronation 
Day, when we were snowed up, I spent looking for those fine 
old rams again, but without success, for these sheep, when 
thoroughly scared, travel many miles, and successfully hide 
themselves. This fact was emphasised later, when we were 
hunting wild sheep in the Tien Shan. This latter species, 
known as Ovis Karelini, differs from that in th? Great Altai 
mainly in that the horns are more slender and the spiral is more 
open. The Karelini was first discovered by the celebrated 
Russian explorer, Colonel Prejevolski, and should, I venture 
to suggest, bear his name. My first dayv’s sport in the Tien 
Shan after these 
handsome sheep 
took place a 
couple of months 
after the  inci- 
dent above 
related, and was 
successful under 
the improved 


conditions. Our 
cam Pp was 
pitched at the 


base of a high 
mountain of 
limestone for- 
matioa. This 
mountain, owing 
to erosion, 
caused by wind 
and snow, had 
the appearance 
of a succession 
of ruined 
castles, as shown 
in two of the 
accompanying 
plates. I had 
engaged the 
services of two 
former belonged 


SOME 


OF 


a Kalmuk. The 
tribe those in 


a Hassack and 
to the same _ so-called 
the Altai, but of an improved type, from the sporting 
point of view. Husein was a keen, zealous hunter, and 
properly equipped for mountain work, quite one of the 
best I have met, and a man who, though he rode a good 
deal, never shirked a necessary walk when after game. In the 
Tien Shan, the wild sheep ground is at altitudes above ten 
thousand feet, and consists of grassy and shale downs of large 
extent, intersected by deep nalas. One can, on this account, 
perform a great deal of the day’s work mounted. The climate 
in August is perfect, though a little snow falls and there is a 
slight frost almost every night. 

Leaving camp at 4.30 one morning, shortly before dawn, 
the two hunters and I had not been long at work when the 
Kalmuk pulled up short, but too late, for we had been seen first 
by a flock of nine rams, who were taking their early feed on 
the side of a steep ravine. Off they went, towards higher 
ground, but in no great haste. Riding up to the ridge along 
which they had disappearea, we dismounted, and soon viewed 
them again. They were some distance off, feeding on an open 
slop:, which appeared to be secure from attack ; but there was 
one weak spot. After scanning the herd aad noticing three 
or four good heads among them, I started off with Husein to 
stalk. A warm job it proved, up that steep, loose shale slope, 
and the pace was perforce slow. At length we made the crest, 
and took it easy to study the situation. The wind, though light, 


hunters, 


as 


was shifty, but all seemed well,.for the herd were busy feeding. 
They were what appeared to be about one hundred and fifty 
The difficulty was 


vards off, but on a slope somewhat below us. 
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to select the finest head, for to raise Gne’s self more than enough 
to just peep over would have soon ended matters. Under such 
circumstances one is always apt to be deceived as to which 
head is going to beat previous records! The question, however, 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the herd getting their 
heads up and beginning to look suspicious. In another second 
they would have been off, so, taking a quick aim, I fired my 
double 400 at the chest of what looked like the largest, as he 
stocd head towards me. A rush and a stampede ensued across 
the soft face of the steep slope below us. The animals were so 
bunched up that it was impossible to pick out the largest, and 
the result of my three shots was to bowl over a moderate-sized 
one only. The herd then disappeared at racing speed, and when 
next seen they were in the big valley a long way below. Turn- 
ing on the glasses, I noticed, with regret, that the leader, the 
biggest ram, had his near fore leg broken. I hoped that he might 
lie down, and perhaps give me another chance. Several times he 
did lie down, a performance which puzzled the rest of the herd, 
who apparently could not understand why he did not straight- 
away put several miles betw2en himself and his pursuers. After 
some time the herd rounded the shoulder of the big mountain 
and were lost to view. We descended and cut up the dead 
sheep. This finished, and the old Kalmuk carrying the head 
over his shoulders, we rode off round the slopes after the herd, 
eventually pulling up and dismountiag at the end of a long spur. 
Here, while on the look-out, we suddenly saw the herd, 
now only seven in number, come bolting back towards 
us, evidently disturbed in their flight by my fellow-sportsman, 
who just then appeared on the top of the mountain. The 
oves looked like 
charging straight 


at us, but 
swerved off and 
made up the 
mountain, ex- 
cept one, who, 
overcome by 
fright or 


curiositv, forgot 
his usual cunning 
and stopped to 


have a look at 
me. I at once 
let drive at his 
chest I heard 
the clop” 
of the bullet 
as it struck, 


and he jumped 
completely 
round, then dis- 
appeared round 
a small spur a 
short distance 
off. Feeling 
quite elated at 
such 
to find the sheep lying 
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good 
fortune, I followed up, expecting 
dead. Imagine my disappointment—he had vanished. There 
was no time to be lost, so, starting the Kalmuk off in pursuit 
over the shoulder of the mountain, Husein and | took up the 
blood tracks. Twic2 during this latter proceeding I heard the 
report of the Kalmuk’s blunderbuss, and momentarily expected 
to se? him return smiling; thus, thinking all was right, we re- 
turned to where the ponies had been left. They also had all 
three vanished, leaving portions of the first dead sheep’s carcase 
scattered about the mountain-side. It was some time before 
we all collected again and the Kalmuk returned, having, I 
understood, had a great chase after the wounded ram and 
marked it down in a nala, not far from where we had started 
the day’s work. Loading up the ponies, away we went again, 
searching fruitlessly for a long time among the numerous nalas. 
Things looked bad. It was getting late, and we were som2 way 
from camp, so, taking a final look round, we were just about to 
abandon the search till the morrow, when, as good luck would 
have it, the old Kalmuk stopped and pointed below as he did 
I was off my poay in a second, and, peering over, saw the 
fine old ram, only just able to stand and looking very sick, 
about fifty feet below. One shot in the shoulder finished him. 
It shows the extraordinary vitality of these fine animals that, 
though badly wounded, he had been able to keep going for so 
long. My shot had just missed the middle of his chest, and had 
caught him near the point of the right shoulder and raked along 
his ribs. His horns measured fiftv inches; I thought when 
I shot him that he seemed bigger. We soon had his head off, 
and reached camp after dusk, well satisfied with our opening 
day at the Karelini. Ta We! Tr 
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iN OLE, KENT, 


SEAT OF 


LORD SACKVILLE. 


HOMAS SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST,was sixty- 
seven years old when the termination of the Lennard 
lease in 1603 enabled him to prepare Knole for his 
own occupation. Of his early life something was 
said three weeks ago, under the heading of Buckhurst 

Park It was seen that, his grandmother having been Anne 
Boleyn’s aunt, he was cousin to Queen Elizabeth, who readily 
acknowledged the relationship and delighted in having him in 
attendance on her. It israther curious that, though he is set down 
as having extravagant habits during his father’s lifetime, and of 
succeeding to a vast inheritance at the latter’s death in 1566 
yet two years later he describes himself as living in a very 
modest manner at Shene, near Richmond, which he and his 
mother rented from the Queen. It was to be lent to one of the 
Colignys, who, though a Cardinal, had, like his brother the 
admiral, become a Huguenot and had come to England. The 
Royal servants met Buckhurst at Shene to get the place ready. 
He showed them what “stuf” he had and told them “ as troth 
is, that I had no plate at all.’”’ He gave them what glass there 
was, “ which they thought to base.’’ He had no damask for 
a long table, but only plain linen for a square one. On such 
he was accustomed to dine, whereas it appears that only a 
long table was considered dignified at that time. He gave his 
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only spare tester and bedstead for the Cardinal’s use, while a 
bishop who was with him was assigned “‘ the bedsted on w® 
my wiefes waiting wemen did lie, and laid them on the ground. 
Mine own basen and ewer I lent to the Cardinall and wanted 
me self.” Everything else for these important guests had to 
be provided from the wardrobe of Richmond Palace or borrowed 
from other noblemen. Yet what there was represented most of 
“that poore household stuf I have for London,” which he had 
had sent down so that he might himself occupy Shene. There is 
certainly no extravagance in all this, but a thrift almost beyond 
what we should have expected from his father, the money- 
making Sir Richard. Forty years later, however, a very different 
spirit prevailed, for Knole is quite remarkable for the sumptuous- 
ness of the decoration and the abundance of the furnishing of 
the rooms and galleries of that date. During the irterval 
Buckhurst carefully administered his inheritance, and rose 
to a high place in the councils of the Queen. As Envoy 
to France and the Low Countries, and as Commissioner on 
State trials, he was frequently employed. Though nominated 
for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, he does not seem to have 
sat in judgment, but he it was who was deputed to announce 
the adverse verdict to the unfortunate Queen. This painful duty 
he is said to have performed with such tact and consideration 
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that Mary p-esented him with the little wood carvings of 
the procession to Calvary that still stand above the altar in 
the chapel at Knole. After Lord Burghley’s death in 1587 
he succeeded him as Lord High Treasurer, a post in which he 
was confirmed by James [. and retained until his death, the 


Earldom of Dorset having been re-created in his favour in 1604 


) 
+ 
4 


Copyright THE GREAT STAIRCASE 


Che Garter had also been bestowed upon him, and the Sackville 
arms, encircled by the garter and surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, appear constantly at Knole, painted on glass, carved 
in wood and cast in lead. 

To overhaul, if not entirely renew, the whole vast area of 
roolage, and to carry off the rain by an immense number of 
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richly-designed rain-water heads and pipes, was evidently one 
of Dorset’s tasks, and it is on the sockets and ears of these pipes 
that we find the coroneted arms, together with the initials 
“ T.D.” and the date 1605. The alterations will have been fairly 
well advanced by that year, when he visited Knole, both in the 
spring and autumn, although he had not yet given up his 
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former favourite country seat at Horsley, the furniture ot 
which he left to his widow for life as well as that at Knole and 
at Dorset House in Fleet Street, which the duties of his office 
caused him to occupy most frequently. 

A drive, opening from one of the streets of Sevenoaks town 
and stretching up hill and down dale across the beautiful and 
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The open door leads to the Brown Gallery, the closed one opens tnto the Ballroom 
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splendidly-timbered park (of which many of the giant oaks and 
chestnuts may date from Bourchier’s time), brings the visitor 
to the plateau on which the mass of building stands. The west 
front stretches its long length of mullioned windows and shapely 
gables before him. In the centre rises a three-storeyed gate- 
way tower, with still loftier stair turrets at its corners. The 
material is local stone used as rubble for the walling, but 
roughly hewn for the coigns, while window frames, string- 
courses and gable copings are of ashlar. Through the tiled 
roof massive stacks of red-brick chimneys rise, the clustered 
shafts being octagon in shape, with richly-moulded members. 
These materials are characteristic of the whole house, though 
there are portions that are timber-framed and oak-mullioned. 
The Jacobean character of the gables and the presence 
of the Sackville arms in the spandrels of the entrance 
arch and the sockets of the rain-water pipes, together with 
the symmetry of the design may suggest at first sight that 
the three outer sides of the great quadrangle known as the 
Green Court were added by Dorset, the fourth, or inner 
side, separating the Green Court from the Stone Court, alone 
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spaces between the central gatehouse and the end towers ; the two 
latter, moreover, were of quite unequal size. Dorset drew atten- 
tion away from this by throwing forward from the interspaces 
two-storeyed bays topped with the shaped and finialled gables 
that he used so freely. As these are of a kind beloved by John 
Thorpe, it is quite as likely that he was employed here by 
Dorset as at Buckhurst. 

Bourchier’s archway, under his oriel-windowed private chapel, 
forms a lobby known as the Inner Wicket, from which doors 
to right and left open into the private apartments that occupy 
all the ground floor of the second quadrangle, or Stone Court 
except its east side, where Bourchier’s much altered hall stands. 
In Bourchier’s time it was still fashionable to build halls with 
lofty open roofs, of which the end gables were higher, or in some 
way detached from the roof-line of the blocks of buildings at 
each end. This was probably the case at Knole, but was altered 
by Dorset. The hall is ceiled with an enriched plaster ceiling 
and above this runs an immense roof gallery, stretching out fron 
end to end of this elevation of the Stone Court, which is coverec 
with an unbroken line of roof. While retaining the position o 
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being of earlier date. But although it may be true that this 
last-mentioned side is the only one of Bourchier’s time, yet 
it is equally certain that the other three sides are much 
earlier than 1603, and may well be attributed to Morton or 
Warham. The character of the entrance tower is quite of 
their date, and so are the arch-headed lights and doorways 
that everywhere prevail. It is noteworthy, too, that the north 
side is occupied by what has always been known as the King’s 
stables, a name which will refer to Henry VIII.’s period of 
ownership. At first, no doubt, the gables were quite plain, 
the tiles coming over the stonework as it still does in some of 
the old office buildings on the north side. All other gables 
Dorset shaped and coped, and added the obelisks and the 
heraldic beasts, for although heraldic beasts were popular in 
Henry VIII.’s time, the character of those at Knole is distinctly 
Jacobean, in the manner of those used on staircase newels at 
most of the great houses of that age, such as Hatfield and at 
Knole itself. By similar alterations Dorset sought not 
merely to enrich the Bourchier front, but also to disguise its 
lack of symmetry. Here the original design had unequal 
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the entrance doorway, Dorset surrounded it with a new stone 
casing having his arms in the plinths of the flanking pilasters and 
his supporters in the spandrels of the arch. He likewise replaced 
the original screen—whatever that may have been—with 
another, profusely exhibiting his family heraldry. The gallery 
parapet is very high, so that the only way of looking from gallery 
into hall is through a series of little arches filled with perforated 
panels of oak carved to imitate lattice. Below the central pau 
of these is a great panel with the Sackville arms gartered and 
coroneted. The Sackville goat crest appears in the plinth of 
the twin pilasters that flank this panel, as also in those occupying 
the same position below. Over the doorways the Sackville 
arms impale those of Baker, Lady Dorset being daughter t 
Sir John and sister to Sir Richard Baker, who at Sissinghurst, 
Cranbrook parish, built a house a good deal in the style of Dorset’s 
work at Knole, though it must have been completed as early a: 
1573, when Elizabeth was entertained there. Above the gallery 
parapet is a great achievement of the Sackville arms wit! 
leopard supporters. Leopards holding shields also sit ot! 
plinths between the achievement and the end _ strapwor! 
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devices trom 

which the goat 

heads project 

Like most car\ 

ing of the period, 

the Knole screen 

is a little bit 

over-ornamented 

with sculpture 

not of the very 

highest quality 

But it is quite 

within the first 

rank of its age, 

and the masks 

(such as those 

of Medusa with 

snakes) in the 

cartouches are 

remarkable fot 

the delicacy of 

their treat 

ment A carved 

wood jJaco- 

bean arcading 

filled in with 

plaster torms 

a cornice be- 

low the ribbed 

and pendented 

ceiling. There Copyright THE OLD 
are oak wains 

coting, benches and a great table all of the period, while 
between the top of the wainscot and the bottom of the 
frieze hang full-length portraits, except where windows 
intervene These are still those of the Bourchier period. 
It must be noticed that the dais end is rather dark and 
has no windows In all probability, anyhow towards the 
east, there was a vreat oriel here in Bourchier’s time, which the 
addition by Dorset of the building containing the staircase and 
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ballroom caused 
to be sw ept 
away. In _ the 
west wall of the 
dais end is a 
doorway that 
certainly seems 
of Bourchier’s 
period, when it 
would have led 
to solarand other 
parlours occupy- 
ing the south side 
of the Stone 
Court, which was 
entirelv remodel 
led in its arrange- 
ment and _ its 
garden facade 
by Dorset. 
Another door- 
wayvfromthe 
hall, lying be- 
tween the dais 
and the fireplace, 
opened into the 
timber-work 
arcade men- 
tioned last week 
as leading to the 
chapel. The first 
portion of this 


Dorset removed in order to interpolate his most important 
staircase. It is one of the very best remaining examples of the 
rich painted work, then fashionable, of which the Kederminste1 
pew in Langley Church has been illustrated in CountTRY LIF! 
At Knole a grisaille treatment predominates, but a good deal 
of yellow is used and marble is imitated, while the heraldry 


is all properly tinctured. 


The walls have large panels of strap- 


work device, into which, again, the goat head is introduced 
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framing leopards, and with parrots sitting on it. The balusters 
are imitated in paint on the opposite wall, while the woodwork 
is very delicately carved in low relief and the whole painted. 
The illustrations given last week and this so fully represent 
this staircase, together with its landings, doorways and other 
features, that it needs no further description. Large ovals 
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of the hall and of the Cartoon Gallery. Downstairs the original 
way to the chapel was retained beyond the space taken up by 
the staircase, but its open arcading was filled in. Above, 


instead of turning at right angles before meeting the main 
east building, the gap was bridged over, and it was continued 
in a straight line, until the extreme eastward elevation of the 
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of painted glass, as well as the numerous little heraldic devices house is reached. Thus it forms the Brown Gallery, which is 


occupying single panes, may be discerned in the windows. 
The large ovals, representing not only the Sackville arms, but 
those of all the families with which they had intermarried, 
combined with much delightful Renaissance ornamentation, 
were freely used by Dorset, and appear also in the windows 


lined all down each side with remarkable specimens of Dorset’s 
furniture. The fenestration of its north wall is delightful. There 
are two tall bay windows with low sills, and a continuous series 
of high lights occupying the upper part of the remaining wall 
space. Unlike the simple Jacobean ovolo of the staircase windows, 
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the whole of this work has intricate mouldings of late Gothic 
character, and exactly the same arrangement, bay windows 
and all, appears in the Leicester Gallery that starts at right 
angles from the Brown Gallery and occupies the east side 
of the Water Court. Dorset, therefore, may have rearranged 
and redecorated these galleries ; but they must date structurally 
from the archiepiscopal period. On the other hand, the east- 
ward garden front, with its series of eight simple gables, each 
one with a separately roofed bay window beneath it, he 
evidently reconstructed in timber-framing on the top of a stone 
lower storey of the Bourchier period. 

Each one of the first floor rooms on this side is full of interest, 
but the most important is that which is lit by the two central 
bays and is known as the Spangled Room, because the furniture 
is upholstered in red satin set with silver spangles as well as with 
cloth of gold appliqué patterns. Bed, chairs and stools are 
all of one suite, which is said to have been a_ present 
from James I. to his High Treasurer. As regards the bed, the 
whole of the tester inside and out, the back, coverlet and pillows 
are entirely covered with the appliqué pattern. The curtains, 
however, have only borders of it, the rest being of the red ground- 
work lightly enriched with a running pattern of gold thread. 
Che most important piece of furniture is the “ X”’ chair of which 
a coloured plate was given last week and which, as regards 
its exact size and form, resembles three others in the house. 
[wo of these are in the Brown Gallery and the fourth in the 
Leicester Gallery under the portrait of King James I., seated 
in what is saicl to be the identical chair. In that case the artist 
has taken some licence, for the chair in the poitrait has a narrow 
top band connecting the uprights of the back and nailed on to 
them with two nails at each end, whereas the chair below has a 
broad band with twice that number of nails. Although in no 
other house in England does so large a number of “ X” chairs 
of this period and in their original condition survive, yet they 
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were un- 
doubtedly the 
favourite 
armchair of 
the time and 
exceedingly 
like each 
other. The 
one in the 
Leicester Gal- 
lery is uphol- 
stered in plain 
red_ velvet, 


with gold 
braid and 
fringe. This 


also was very 
usual, so that 
one cannot be 
certain that 
Mytens placed 
his roval sitter 
in the very 
chair now at 
Knole. The 
Leicester Gal- 
lery is almost 
as full of fine 
Jacobean fur- 
niture as the 
Brown Gal- 
lery. Here is 
the famous 
Knole_ sofa 
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which was illustrated last year. It was 
made to go with a set of chairs and 
stools upholstered in the same man- 
ner on seat and back, but with 
the woodwork first covered with a 
thin coat of plaster or gesso and 
then gilt. The groundwork of the 
gilding is of a full red shade, which 
throws into relief the bright yellow 
gold of the arabesque patterning. 
This set is in fairly good condition 
and retains all its ancient uphol- 
stery intact, but much of the gesso 
work has fallen off. It is one of 
the few survivals of early seven- 
teenth century gilt furniture, which 
was then very scarce and highly prized, 
although towards the end of the cen- 
tury it was freely used in all great 
houses. As the illustration shows, 
what is termed the old billiard-room 
is really a great recess in the Leicester 
Gallery, having the same oak wains- 
coting and enriched frieze. It occupies 
a section of the east elevation, where 
all the rooms display very fine oak 
work. The pilasters of the window 
embrasures of the Spangled Bedroom 
deserve notice. They are carved in 
flat strapwork, relieved at intervals 
with some more resilient motifs, among 
them the domed tent top, then 
fashionable. The mantel-piece, with 
much of the same kind of ornament, 
also has masks in cartouches as finely 
wrought as those on the hall screen and 
probably by the same hand. Here, as 
in the hall, the stone mantel-piece has 
a depressed Tudor arch. This form still 
occasionally lingered under James I., 
but the more usual square opening 
was generally adopted at Knole, 
where it is often enriched with 
carved scrollwork in a frieze, as in 
the Brown Gallery and the Spangled 
Dressing - room. Although Dorset 
wrought so well in the first floor rooms 
of his east front, he reserved his finest 
work for the noble suite towards 
the south. What form of building 
originally lay between the two three- 
storeyed tower-like blocks dating from 
Bourchier’s time that now form the 
outer wings of this front cannot be 
conjectured, for the whole centre 
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seems to have been completely rebuilt by Dorset. It is a 
stately scheme of five gables, the end ones projecting. All 
the windows are ample and lofty, those of the great first 
floor suite being double transomed. But the effect is 
now somewhat marred by certain bay windows afterwards 
interpolated. Although the desire, no doubt, was to make this 
elevation absolutely symmetrical, structural reasons prevented 
this, for the long gallery over the hall and adjacent buildings 
occupies one of the gables, which is wider and higher than the 
others on account of the greater roof-span of the hall building. 
The noble suite of rooms on the first floor opens out from 
the main staircase, a doorway from the top of which leads into 
the ballroom. Here the wainscotings are singularly fine. The 
panels—each enriched by an 
interior oval—are divided 
into sections by pilasters 
carved in the same manner 
as those in the Spangled 
Room, but more elaborate. 
These support an entabla- 
ture, of which the frieze is 
amazingly rich. It is divided 
up into panels by consoles 
of human form supporting 
the cornice, and between 
them the panels alternately 
represent mermaids holding 
wreaths and _ griffins with 
intertwisted tails. Above is 
one of the many splendid 
plaster ceilings tor which 
Knole is famous, while the 
mantel-piece, which stretches 
from floor to ceiling, is of 
various marbles, delicately 
carved alabaster motifs, such 
as vases, ribbons, swags of 
fruit and musical instruments 
being set on a background of 
black Bethesden marble, of 
which also the twin columns 
of the base are composed, 
and also the firearch frieze, 
patterned with the family 
arms and arabesques by 
slightly incising the polished 
surface and leaving this back- 
ground dull—-an art much 
practised then in this Kentish 
material. We find it again in 
the next room of the suite, 
reached from the ballroom 
by crossing the landing of a 
subsidiary staircase and 
known, from the pictures, as 
the Reynolds Room. Much 
the same materials—similarly 
treated but of an entirely 
different design—are used for 
the mantel-piece, trophies ot 
arms replacing the fruit 
garlands and musical instru- 
ments, and the black central 
circle having a convex sur- 
face. The lower pilasters, 
however, are in quite another 
manner, the heads and feet 
of the caryatides being in 
bronze gilt. Cut Genoa 
velvet is used on the walls 
as a background to the 
pictures, and likewise up- 
holsters the walnut furniture. 
The ceiling is a variant of that in the ballroom, whereas 
that in the next room, known as the Cartoon Gallery, is 
remarkable in having no square and intersecting panels, but 
all are of a curved shape caused by the ribs being laid along 
the whole length of the ceiling in serpentines touching each 
other. Here is an equally sumptuous mantel-piece composed 
of various marbles in the same manner as those already 
mentioned, while the woodwork is of a very ornate kind 
and, like that of the main staircase, is painted in various 
colours and also gilt to heighten the effect. The pilasters, 
which show so freely in the illustration of the embayed 
window, are seen to be even richer and more racy in the 
choice and arrangement of their motifs than in the Ballroom 
or Spangled Room. The furniture is mostly of walnut of 
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the post-Restoration period, and a coloured plate of one of 
the armchairs appeared last week. 

The gallery ends towards the west with a window in one of 
the bays that Dorset threw out in the interspaces between 
Bourchier’s gatehouse and towers, and the necessity of having 
here a double transomed window to match those towards the 
south may have been the chief reason that dictated the building 
of these bays. A doorway near this end of the gallery opens 
on to an ante-chamber lit by an untouched Bourchier 
window, and through that is reached King James I.’s room, 
occupying the first floor of one of Bourchier’s towers. His 
windows towards east and west were allowed to remain, 
but are blocked up on the inside, and a new window, transomed 
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and embayed, was introduced towards the south. The bed 
is a superb example—no doubt the finest that survives—of 
cloth of gold upholstery. The colouring must originally have 
been superb, for the linings, counterpanes, etc., all richly 
embroidered with gold and silver thread, were of salmon- 
coloured silk, and the heavy fringes that edged and decorated 
the curtains and the valance were partly of gold wire and partly 
of salmon silk. The head-board has scrolls, flowers and a crown 
worked in gold thread in full relief and afterwards appliqué. 
Tradition says that this bed cost eight thousand pounds, and 
was made to the order, not of Thomas Sackville, first Earl of 
Dorset, but of his extravagant grandson, Richard, third Earl. 
Full of years and honour, Thomas Sackville, while transact- 
ing the business of the High Treasurership, died suddenly at the 
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council table at Whitehall on April 19th, 1608. His son Robert 
had been Ascham’s pupil, and a contemporary describes him as 
‘a man of singular learning and many sciences and languages, 
Greek and Latin being as familiar to him as his own natural 
tongue.” He had long represented the family borough of 
East Grinstead in the Commons when his father’s death called 
him to the House of Lords. There his career was short, for he 
died the next year, and thus, before he had come of age, his eldest 
son, Richard, came into the great inheritance. He immediately 
married Anne Clifford, daughter to the Earl of Cumberland, 
whose remarkable later career as Countess of Pembroke and 
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Montgomery was made known to readers of Country LIFE when 
her Castle of Skipton was described last year. Soon after the 
wedding the young husband went on a foreign tour, but returned 
to Knole in 1612, and began the course of splendid living that 
almost wrecked the family fortunes. Knole having only come into 
the occupation of his grandfather in 1603, it is quite likely that 
much of the decoration and furnishing was left to the free- 
handed grandson and was an item in the future deficit. The 
list of his household at Knole contains one hundred and twenty- 
six names. At meals “ my Lord’s table” was most likely set 
in a private dining-room, while the steward, chaplain and 
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nineteen other persons used “the parlour table.’’ But it was in 
the great hall that -most of the household still sat at meat. 
At the “ clerk’s table ’’ were the cooks, the yeomen of the pantry 
and buttery and many others, including the “ slaughter-man,” 
showing that all the meat needed for this regiment of persons 
came from the home farms. That both a brewer and an under- 
brewer were required we can quite understand when we glance 
at the old plan of the one hundred and twenty feet length of 
cellerage ‘‘ containing Eight" Butts & Ejighty-three Hogs- 
heads of Beer,” all of which are drawn in due size and place. 
At “the long table” forty-seven men were accommodated 

personal attendants, footmen and other indoor servitors, 
together with the whole staff of the stables, including a 
farrier and a falconer, while an armourer and his man looked 
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after the equipage for war and sport. The third Earl’s 
wife, though she quarrelled with him a _ good deal, puts 
the nicest face on his expensive course. He was “ a good 
patriot to his country, and generally beloved in it; much 
esteemed of in all the Parliaments that sat in his time, and so 
great a lover of scholars and soldiers, as that with an excessive 
bounty towards them, or, indeed, any of worth that were in 
distress, he did much to diminish his estate, as also with excessive 
prodigality in housekeeping and other noble ways at Court 
as tilting, masking, and the like, Prince Henry being then alive, 
who was much addicted to those noble exercises, and of whom 
he was much beloved.” 

As the result of these “‘ noble ways,” a great portion of 
the estates that had been gradually accumulated by the familv 
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were lost. When the third Earl first succeeded he had added 
to them by the purchase from Lord Hunsdon—Mary Boleyn’s 
grandson—of the manors of Kemsing, Seal and Sevenoaks ; but 
ere long he had to part with the fee simple, not only of 
these, but also of Knole itself. All were sold to Henry Smith, 
citizen and alderman of London, who assigned them for 
charitable purposes to trustees, the Earl reserving a lease to 
himself and his heirs at an annual rent. In other counties, 
also, besides Kent, we find him selling jand, and the whole of 
his inheritance might have been dissipated had he not died 
in 1624 on his thirty-fifth birthday. A little son, born at Knole 
in 1620, had predeceased him, so that his brother Edward 
thus succeeded to a much diminished and encumbered 
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estate, and suffered further losses under the Commonwealth. 
He was a handsome man and a good soldier, as we at once 
recognise from Van Dyck’s full-length portrait of him that 
hangs over the mantel-piece in the hall at Knole. The fine face 
is florid and high coloured as of a man accustomed to the open 
air. He is dressed in red and his key of office as Chamberlain 
to Charles I. is represented as hanging from his belt, 
while the key itself is attached to the frame. He joined 
the King’s standard at Nottingham in 1642, and fought at Edge 
Hill, where his bravery was afterwards attested by James IL., 
who says that he and his elder brother were put in charge 
of Lord Dorset, who was then ordered by the King to betake 
himself with them up the hill out of danger, but that he refused 
to do it; and said he would “ not be thought a coward for ever a 
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king’s son in Christendom.’’ Meanwhile, a company of rebel horse 
had occupied Knole, whence they removed five waggon-loads of 
arms and did damage estimated at one hundred and twenty 
pounds. But Lady Dorset was allowed to occupy the house, and 
into her charge the King’s younger children were given. She was 
the heiress of Sir George Curzon of Croxhall, whose arms impaling 
those of his wife, a Leveson heiress, appear worked in the centre 
of a carpet at Knole. There is a fine scroll pattern—Venetian, 
with an Eastern touch—surrounding the shield, and as the pile 
of the ornament is rather longer than that of the background, 
it stands forth with excellent effect. It is six feet wide and 
seventeen feet long, and is an exceedingly rare and interesting 
example of English “ Turkey work,”’ dating from James I.’s 
time, the method—now once again 
fashionable with ladies—being to 
ty i pass bits of wool through coarse 
canvas and knot them by hand. 
Lady Dorset died in 1645, when the 
children left Knole for Penshurst, 
being given over to the keeping of 
Lady Leicester. Lord Dorset’s estates 
were then sequestered, and so we are 
not surprised to find the expression 
“poor as I am” in a letter which he 
wrote the following year to the owner 
of Eastbourne manor, who had once 
been a tenant of his brother, asking 
for the usual gift of wheatears, a much- 
prized delicacy, then caught in great 
quantities about Beachy Head. The 
Earl describes himself as “ lving at 
Niece Roper’s house at Eltham,” but 
he is already petitioning to be allowed 
to compound, and by 1650 was once 
more in possession of Knole, though 
he did not revisit it, if the tradition is 
true that after the execution of the 
King he never left Dorset House in 
Fleet Street, where he died in 1652. 
Among his friends had been Lionel 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, who, as 
an unpopular Lord High Treasurer, 
had been condemned to imprisonment 
and a heavy fine in 1624. Charles I. 
forgave him, mitigating the amount o! 
the fine, and there is preserved at 
Knole a letter to him from Lord 
Dorset, in which the latter describes 
an interview he had had with the King 
about his affairs. That the fine did 
not prove onerous is shown by Lord 
Middlesex’s purchase in 1633 of the 
estate of Copped Hall in Middlesex 
and the noble house that then stood 
on it. An alliance between the two 
families was soon after agreed upon, 
and in the marriage settlement of 
Richard Sackville and Francis Cran- 
field, Middlesex gives his daughter ten 
thousand pounds, of which he retains 
the capital, paying eight hundred 
pounds per annum to the young 
people. On his father’s death Richard 
succeeded as fifth Earl of Dorset. So 
long ‘as his wife’s brothers were alive 
he will not have been a rich man, yet 
he was able after the Restoration to 
buy back the freehold of Knole, and 
no doubt laid out considerable sums 
in the repair and refurnishing of the 
house, where there are now many ex- 
ceptionally fine chair of which the 
style indicates a date fairly early in 
Charles II.’s reign. It is, however, possible that these were 
made for Copped Hall, where Lord High Treasurer Middlesex’s 
younger son ruled until he died in 1674. That event made Lady 
Dorset the last of the Cranfields, and her eldest son, Charles 
Lord Buckhurst, was shortly after created Earl of Middlesex. 
The Restoration had found him—a young man just come 
of age—in Italy. Then he returned home to sit in the House 
of Commons for the family borough of East Grinstead, although 
(as his protégée and friend, the poet Prior, wrote), “ he turned 
his parts to books and conversation rather than to politics.” 
At first, however, he found other and less creditable outlets 
for his youthful spirits, so that in October, 1668, Pepys classes 
him among the rakes “running up and down all the night, 
almost naked, through the streets; and at last fighting, and 
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being beat by the watch and clapped up all night ; and the king 
takes their parts; and the Lord-chief-justice Keeling hath 
laid the constable by the heels to answer it next sessions ; 
which is a horrid shame.” Charles II. was always his friend, 
but may just then have especially winked at his lapses, for it 
was in that autumn that Nell Gywnne ceased to “ keep merry 
house at Epsom ”’ with the young peer, having been given an 
establishment by the amorous King. 

The excesses of Lord Buckhurst were dropped by the Earl 
of Middlesex, who on his father’s death in 1677 also became Ear! 
of Dorset. If it is true that he inherited the Cranfield estates 
direct from his uncle Middlesex, he would then have been a 
wealthy man. But it must be noticed that his mother, the last 
of the Cranfields, lived until 1687. Perhaps she continued to 
‘ive at Knole after her husband’s death, where there is a 
decorated lead cistern bearing her initials ‘‘ F.D.,”’ and the date 
1683. There is no evidence that her son did anything at 
Knole until after that date, for the various wrought - iron 
gates that have his initials are of the kind that did not 
come into vogue until the reign of William, and it is probable 
that he did not extend and improve the garden lay-out until 
after that Sovereign’s accession—perhaps not until the sale of 
Copped Hall in 1700. The date 1701 is at the base of the 
great achievement of arms flanked by swags of fruit and flowers 
on the east elevation of the Stone Court, the arms themselves 
being those of Cranfield, and having been brought from Copped 
Hall. It is much more difficult to decide exactly when the 
present decoration and furniture were placed in the “ Venetian 
Room.”’ That room lies west of the Leicester Gallery, and we 
are told that it was so called because it was occupied by Nicolo 
Molino, Venetian Ambassador at the Court of James I. The 
woodwork of the mantel-piece and window has been assigned 
to Inigo Jones, and one account states that “the bed and 
furniture were originally intended to furnish a room for the 
reception of James'I. but were supplanted by those which 
are now in the room known as James 1.’s room.” Now, 
with regard to the name of the room, it should be 
noticed that the window is of the kind that from the time 
of Inigo Jones forward was always termed “ Venetian.’’ As 
regards the woodwork, let it be remembered that there is 
very much more work attributed to Inigo Jones dating from 
after his death than during his lifetime, for his kinsman Webb 
used his drawings and designs, as did afterwards the Burling- 
tonian school of architects. It is a little doubtful whether 
Inigo Jones had quite reached the point of designing in this very 
classic manner before 1624, when the extravagant Earl Richard 
died and his impoverished brother succeeded. As regards the bed 
and the furniture, of which one of the chairs was included in last 
week’s coloured illustrations, there is no doubt. From their 
style they can only date from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The bed is a royal one, certainly, for at the corners 
of the great cornice lions and unicorns hold shields bearing 
the rose and lys, the thistle and the harp. The crown, the 
sceptre and the sword are in the hands of winged boys, and as. 
moreover, the letters “ J.R.” appear repeatedly, we can quite 
understand that Bridgeman, who published “A Sketch of 
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Knole”’ a century ago, wrote: “ The elegant state bed and 
furniture in this room are said to have been placed here for 
the reception of James II.”” Against this theory is the fact that 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, was by no means a friend of the last 
Stewart king. On Charles II.’s death he “ withdrew from 
court, publicly manifested his sympathy with the seven bishops, 
and concurred in the invitation to the Prince of Orange.’’ He 
was at Copped Hall when William landed, and it was there 
that his wife’s uncle, the Bishop of London, brought the 
Princess Anne, and all three rode on to Nottingham, where 
many of the Whig lords favourable to William had con- 
gregated. The Earl of Dorset became the friend and 
Chamberlain of William III., and a suite of rooms at Copped 
Hall dating from the time were called after that King. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that the Knole bed and furniture 
belonged to James II. himself, and were given by his successor 
to Lord Dorset for Copped Hall, whence they would reach Knole 
after the sale, as did the coat-of-arms already alluded to, the 
Cranfield pictures (including the copies by Mytens of Raphael's 
cartoons, which give its name to the gallery), and the papers 
ot the Lord Treasurer, which form the most important part 
of the historical manuscripts in the Knole muniment room. 
In that case, the Venetian Room will date from about 1700. 
It should be noticed that the Venetian window is in a 
gable originally of stone, and dating from the archiepiscopal 
time, but refaced in brick of a size not used under James L., 
but quite customary in 1700, while the window itself, which 
has extremely rich Palladian woodwork inside the room, is 
quite plain outside, but built of the fine red-rubbed bricks 
typical of the time of William III. The sash bars are also 
of this date. To the period of the sixth Earl’s owne 
ship belongs much of the immense quantity of magnificent 
embossed silver articles, such as fire-dogs, mirrors, tables, vases 
and sconces, which are to be found in the various rooms at 
Knole, but more especially in that known as James I.’s. To 
his father’s time must belong the splendid fire-dogs in the 
Cartoon Gallery, since the shield on them bears the arms of 
Sackville impaling Cranfield. Cripps, it is true, judging those 
unmarked pieces by the style, puts them down as dating from 
1690. But there is a great dish in James I.’s room with the same 
elaboration of repoussé work and having the date-mark of 1662, 
showing that the enforced plainness of Commonwealth times was 
at once thrown off on the return of the Stewarts. After Ear] 
Richard’s death in 1677, his widow took Henry Powle, Master 
of the Rolls, as her second husband, and the gorgeous silver table, 
looking-glass and guéridons bearing their combined initials and 
the date-mark 1680 imply, like the lead tank, that the widow 
went on living at Knole. The letter “ O,”’ prominent in the very 
involved cipher on the toilet set, may mean that they were 
made for her daughter, Lady Orrery. All the silver vases are 
without initials or mark, but the arms on many of the sconces show 
these to have been acquired by the sixth Earl after he took as his 
second wife Mary Compton, daughter of the Earl of Northampton. 
She was the mother of his son, Lionel, first of the Dukes of 
Dorset, an outline of whose public career and private life at 
Knole is reserved till next week. H. AvrAy TIPPING. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horice HutTcHINson AND BERNARD Darwin. 


WESTWARD HO! 

HERE is something just a little bit insidious about 
that Westward Ho! course which, after so many years 
of languishing without the recognition that was, 
on every possible account, its due, has at length come 
to its right 

place as a green on 
which the amateur 
championship is de2- 
cided. It rather be- 
guiles the stranger by 
the simple and smooth 
aspect of its first two 
holes. There is an en- 
gaging innocence 
about them, as they go 
out over the levels, 
which leads the un- 
wary visitor, if he has 
the luck to escape a 
ditch or two by which 
they are beset, to say 
to himself that this is 
a nice easy course, and 
he quite understands 
why people like it. It 
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WESTWARD HO! 


is clothed, moreover, with a close-fitting garment of the most 
perfect turf, so that the ball sits up absolutely asking to be hit 

At the outset he has driven his first shot over a replica (only 
on rather a larger scale) of the St. Andrews burn. _ It is nothing 
of a carry from the tee, but just on the right hand of the line, as 
he left the tee, he may 
have noticed a green. 
It is that of the home 
hol2, and is just on the 
hither side of the 
stream. This stream- 
let, therefore, locally 
called, for reasons 
which no man seems to 
know, ‘“‘ the Pill,’’ does 
all the double duty of 
the burn at St. An- 
drews, only the duties 
are taken in a different 
order. It comes in to 
catcha topped tee shot 
to the first hole, just as 
the burn catches a 
topped drive to the St. 
Andrews last hole, and 
for the Westward Ho! 
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VIEW FROM 
last hole the Pill makes just such a hazard guarding the green 
as the burn makes for the first hole at St. Andrews. That is all 
there is to say about the Pill, though it gives occasion for a deal of 
pain and thought, except that, being at least half as wide again 
as the burn, it is not at all often that a ball jumps it. 

When the unsuspecting visitor has been led out, thus gently, 
over the flat ground, to the edge of the notorious Pebble Ridge, 
the course turns at a right angle to the right, and at once he 
finds himself in the midst of opportunities for making drama. 
He is now on the old course, on the oldest seaside course in 
England, the course which made Westward Ho! famous as 
the levels of the first two holes—naturally, the like levels are 
traversed again for the last two—never would have made it. 
He may be in one of the great natural sand bunkers with his 
first shot to this third hole. More likely he will sail over it 
with his second, and any sufficiently vehement pull at this stage 
may already introduce him to those most salient and pointed 
of the features, the big rushes. Perhaps the solemn fact that 
a full-driven ball has now and again impaled itself on the 
unbroken point of one, and has hung, thus pierced, like a white 
orange, gives an idea of their stiffness and sharpness ; but it 
is an idea far more keenly realised by personal contact. If the 
contact be at all severe and the piercing deep, it is just as well, 
speaking rather seriously, to have the place antiseptically dressed, 
for these rush points appear to have an acrid humour about 
them, although they 
are so stiff and dry. 

By the man who 
sails gaily over the 
fourth hole bunker it 
will hardly be believed 
that this was at one 
date a chief terror of 
the course, and in the 
days of old Mr. Glen- 
nie and Sir Robert 
Hay the question used 
to be gravely debated 
whether it were wise 
to go for the carry or 
better to play short to 
the right with a short 
spoon. Now, it is only 
with a stiff north- 
easter in your face 
which breeze is just 
opposite to the preva- 
lent wind—that you 
will find any terror in 
this monstrous sand 
cavern, though it is 
as well to remember 
that these bunkers of 
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THE PEBBLE RIDGE. 


SIXTH TEE. 


Westward Ho! are no common hazards. They are deeply 
receptive, with stiff, steep cliffs. Yet their very size gives the 
lucky man a chance of a lie in the midst of them, out of which 
he may do heroic things; but Providence is not always thus 
kind. From the fourth green you turn at a sharp angle back 
rather towards the houses of Westward Ho! for a nw short hole, 
lately invented, which leads you up to the high place whence 
you drive off for the sixth hole, and whence you have a charming 
outlook—over Bideford Bay to Lundy Island on one side, 
with the two heads of the crescent, Hartland and Baggy Points, 
which embrace the bay; then, looking inland, Westward Ho! 
Northam, with its old grey tower, a little below which lies the 
club-house ; and further east the end houses of Appledore, 
off which lies Appledore Pool, formed of the joint estuaries of 
the Taw and Torridge. Down these, when the tide serves, 
the coast-going ships steal out in endless and picturesque 
succession of tanned sails. You lose them past the tall heights 
of Greysand Hill, that big sand dune, and then they reappear 
again at sea, when they have won out over the foam of the bar. 
All this is not golf, but it all makes for the pleasure of golf, 
which is supreme at Westward Ho! where the skylarks sing 
and the ground is a carpet of small wild flowers, bright and sweet- 
smelling. 

From the high sixth tee you work out for a hole or two over 
a broken country beset with trial by bunker and trial by rushes, 

and in the course of it 
» you come close to the 
we 6=Corruined building in 
Xe which the lifeboat used 
eS to be kept, to be 
dragged out over the 
sand, on signal given, 
by horses brought 
from Appledore and 
Northam. It has 
seemed a better plan, 
for many years now, 
that the lifeboat 
should be housed at 
Appledore itself and 
come straight out by 
the river’s mouth to 
the aid of a distressed 
ship. There is there- 
fore no neglect, as of 
life-saving precautions 
being omitted, implied 
in the broken roof of 
the old house. 

You make a loop, 
then, over a relatively 
level stretch, once 
known as the Elysian 
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Fields, and still so called by some ; back 
beside the great rush bed, and then across 
its corner again, for the tee shot follow- 
ing, and when that hole has been played 
you have something of the sensation that 
we may suppose a dog to have when he 
comes out of a furze brake and gives 
himself a shake to rid his coat of the 
prickles. You are away now from the 
cramped country of rush bed and bunker, 
in a freer land, and the next hole takes 
you far down on the open Burrows 
towards Appledore. 

Turning west again, after that, you 
play a couple of holes to greens set at 
the edge of a lesser rush bed. They are 
very keenly guarded, not so much by the 
rushes themselves as by sand bunkers 
that have been created for the purpose, 
chiefly according to the designs of Mr. 
Fowler, who was the talented architect 
of the Walton Heath course. Almost too 
great precision of approach is required, 
in the view of some who are not quite 
expert enough, to arrive on the greens ; 
but perhaps these are the counsels of 
cowardly despair. 

We come then to a hole which 
traverses classic ground, the old Cape 
bunker—traverses it much as did the 
old hole of that style, though at a 
much later period of the course. You 


traverse it and recross it again, play- BALL TRANSFIXED 


ing an admirable short hole; and as 

for the two final holes, both difficult enough, they are 
over the flat ground that you came out upon for the first 
two holes. I must admit to being not quite clear about 
that seventeenth hole, whether it really is just as it should be. 
It is difficult to see how a man is to get a four, that is to say, 
how he shall reach the green in two, for the ditch is very perilous 
and demands a heavy penalty if it catches the second shot. 
Yet three spoon shots, if any man uses such a club in these days, 
will reach the green comfortably, and there is no heroic measure 
about them. 

The qualities of Westward Ho! that will strike the golfing 
pilgrim most forcibly on his first visit are the admirable lies 
through the green—they will not strike with any painful, but 
only with a very agreeable force, making the striking of the ball 
a very agreeable process likewise—and the extreme sandiness 
of the place, which does not make for ease in the <triking of 
the ball. It is not only that the bunkers are filled with sand, 
though this is very much the case, and it is sand of a peculiarly 
light (it might almost be said of a peculiarly sandy) kind There 
is no horrid, club- 
breaking admix- 
ture of stones with 
it, such as we find 
in the bunkers of 
many another sea- 
side course; say, 
for instance, in the 
depths of that 
stony-hearted 
“Maiden” of 
Sandwich. At 
Westward Ho! it 
is “‘a’ saund”’ and 
“a’ ay saund,” to 
paraphrase the 
noted description 
of the woollen 
plaid, and it is 
sand that it be- 
hoves even the 
best regulated 
golfer to consider 
carefully, for acci- 
dents will happen, 
even to him, and 
he will find him- 
self in the 
bunkers. If he 
makes really care- 
ful study of this 
sand, and learns 
how far behind the 
ball to take it in 
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proportion to the distance which he in- 
tends the ball to travel out of it he will sur- 
prise himself, and still more so his oppo- 
nent, by the accurate estimate that he will 
be able to make and the admirable 
strokes that he will execute. But be- 
sides this bunker sand, which is dis- 
tinctly sand in the right place, there are 
places which will be sand-bestrewn by 
the wind blowing the light powdery 
stuff out of the bunkers, and this is 
even more troublous, in a way, to play 
off. Moreover, the player has a feeling 
that he should righteously be wrath 
with sand thus strewing the turf, where, 
as he thinks, with some justice, it ought 
not to be. This blown sand requires 
different and more delicate treatment 
It requires that the ball shall be taken 
off it with a most accurate cleanness 
of stroke, not touching a grain of the 
subjacent sand. To this end it is essen- 
tial to keep the eye very intently on 
the ball, eschewing all the heresy of 
Toogood, while the stroke is made, and 
it is no bad plan, to help in the accuracy 
of the hit, to take the club in rather a 
shorter grip, and so to give yourself 
rather a better command of it, than 
when the ball lies on that fair turf whose 
surface you may brush without encoun- 
tering serious arrest of your club-head. 
TO A_ RUSH. There is a feature of Westward 
Ho! which it is hardly possible to 
pass without notice, the Pebble Ridge, though it is not 
likely that you will travel so far from the course as to 
bring it in as a golfing feature. It has a very direct interest 
for the golfer, none the less, for this long wedge of round, grey 
pebbles is the barrier which, at one time, the Atlantic seems 
to have lifted for itself against the incursions of its waves and 
tides upon these Northam Burrows, on part of which this wonder- 
ful links is situated. But now, in the caprice of its heart, the 
Atlantic appears more disposed to tear that barrier down. It is 
likely, however, to last all our little golfing day, and whatever 
the prospect for posterity may be, we shall do no harm to them 
if we enjoy it while we may. H. G. H 
(We are indebted to Mr. W. H. Thornton for leave to publish the map 
of the course.] 


Motor Drives Rounp WeEstwarRp Ho! 


THE following notes as to motor drives and places of 

interest within easy motor distance of Westward Ho! may be 
of interest to our 
readers: 


To Clovelly 
(twelve _ miles). 
Motorists should 
get out at the 
entrance to the 
Hobby Drive and 
walk on to Clo- 
velly, sending the 
car round by the 
road, as cars are 
not allowed 
through the 
Hobby Drive. 
This is a walk of 
about one and a 
half miles of great 
beauty. There is 
a very old church 
at Clovelly. 

From Clovelly 
it is four miles to 
Hartland. 

And three 
miles from Hart- 
landto Stoke, 
where there is a 
very fine old 
church (Stoke St. 
Nedan) with a 
magnificent tower. 
On the way one 
passes Hartland 
Abbey, beauti- 
fully situated in 


RESCUING A BALL FROM THE BURN. a sheltered 
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valley, where grow many tender and interesting plants and 
magnificent hydrangeas 

From Stoke to Hartland Quay (one mile). Here is a sea 
view not to be forgotten ; a cliff walk from the Quay to Hartland 
Point and Lighthouse cannot be surpassed for wild scenery. To 
do justice to Clovelly, Stoke and Hartland Quay and Point needs 
at least a whole day. 

Another trip is to call at Clovelly and then go on to 
Kilkhampton, where there is a fine church, and on to Bude. 
This is a fine drive over high ground with grand views. One can 
return by Holsworthy and Torrington 

Dartmoor is within easy reach of Bideford by car—through 
Torrington to Hatherleigh and on to Oakhampton 

A fine drive is to go to Barnstaple, take the South Molton Road 
to Atler, and then turn sharp to the left and go up the Bray 
Valley to East Buckland and High Bray, then make for Span 
Head and so down to 


Simonsbath, where » - 
lunch can be had. The ; att, en lie : 
views on this part of . 


the drive are splendid 
as one gets up to a 
he ight ot over 1,6o0oft 
at Span Head. To 
return, make for Challa- : 
combe through the 
heart of Exmoor, and 
from Challacombe to 
Bratton Fleming, an 
interesting Devon 
village, situated high 
up with a surpassingly 
beautiful view of Bide- 
ford Bay. Soon after 
leaving Bratton Flem- 
ing one joins the 
Lynton Barnstaple 
Road and so to Barn 
staple. 

Another drive. Go 
to Barnstaple, then go 
to Lynton vid Parra- 
combe, where a_ bad 
hill down and up re 
quires careful driving. 
Lynton and Lyn 
mouth for lunch, and 
then to Ilfracombe to 
tea and back to Barn- 
staple Never be pe! 
suaded to return vid 
Braunton, but take the 
north road out ot 
Ilfracombe. It is a 
big climb out of Ilfra- 
combe, uphill for some 
two and a-half miles; 
but the views are 
grand and the rest of 
the road a gentle fall 
all the way to Barn- 
staple 


NOTES AS ro 
CHURCHES 

ALWINGTON (five 
miles south-west of 
Bideford). Old pew 
and bench ends 

ATHERINGTON 
(seven miles south-east 
of Barnstaple).—-Very 
fine rood screen, with 
rood loft gallery—probably the finest screen in Devonshire— 
tombs, bench ends 

BisHops TAWTON CHURCH (two miles south-east of Barnstaple). 

Perpendicular, fine spire, screen, old glass. 

CoLEBROOK (two miles west of Coplestone Station).—Fine 
screen, east window, prie dieu, benches, font. 

HARTLAND (thirteen miles south-west of Bideford).—Church 
very fine, Perpendicular; tower 128ft., Norman font and door, 
very fine screen, Hartland Point and Lighthouse, etc. 

HoLcoMBE (eight miles north-east of Tiverton).—Remarkable 
memorial pew. 

SWIMBRIDGE (four and a-half miles south-east of Barnstaple). 
Fine Perpendicular rood screen, stone pulpit, fine font. 

fawstock (two miles from Barnstaple).—Screen 1nd monu- 
ments, bench ends, etc. 

TivERTON.—Fine church, with Greenway’s Chapel, the chuich 
much ‘‘ restored,’’ Almshouses, Blundell’s School. 

WASHFIELD CHURCH (two and a-half miles north-west of 
riverton).—Screen, brasses, etc 


KELLY (six miles south-east of Launceston).—Fine stained glass. 
BUCKLAND Monocnuorvum (four miles south-east of Tavistock). 
Fine Perpendicular church, old glass, seatings, screen. Buckland 


is the seat of the Drake family 
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CoLDRIDGE (five miles south of Chumleigh).—Very fine rood 
screen. 

CHUMLEIGH (two miles north of Eggesford).—Church very fine, 
Perpendicular tower, some interesting old houses in this district. 

ComBeE Martin.—Church interesting, Perpendicular, with 
Early English chancel. 

CHITTLEHAMPTON (seven and a-half miles south-east of Barn- 
staple). — Possibly the finest church tower in Devonshire. 
This tower is known as “ Beauty,” Bishop’s Nympton and 
South Molton being respectively ‘“‘length’’ and “ strength.”’ 

FOURSOME IN THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH. 


THREE years ago it would have been almost justifiable to speak of the Inter- 
national match as being in a moribund condition. The Scotsmen always won, 
und even they were bored with winning. Then England’s victory at Hoylake 
in 1910, after a most thrill- 

——— —— — ing finish, galvanised the 

i: al ’ , match into life again 

: There was another ex- 
citing ending at Prest- 
wick last year, the whole 
fortunes of the day 
depending on the thirty- 
seventh hole between Mr. 
Robertson-Durham and Mr. 
Aylmer, and this year it is 
hoped that a still stronger 
and more_ permanent 
vitality will be given to the 
match by the playing of it 
by foursomes instead of 
by singles. Whether the 
change will have the desired 


ind 





effect remains to be seen 
; 2 At any rate, it will almost 
certainly be better for the 
vitality of the players 
when it comes to next 
x 1 aed week’s championship. A 
4 foursome, however strenu- 
ous—and I yield to none 
in my admiration for it— 
does not “take it out of 
you”’ as does a thirty-six- 
hole single, and that apart 
from the obvious fact that 
you only hit the ball half as 
many times. You may try 
just as hard, and you may 
think you want to win just 
as much, but to all, save 
the abnormally unselfish, 
the agony of losing is 
neither so bitter nor so ex- 
hausting. This is not to 
deny that markedly good 
foursome players are raret 
than good single players 
Very likely they are I 
am merely contending that 
it is the single that hurts 
most, both in the playing 
and in the after effects. 


[Two GREAT FINISHES 


Though it is perhaps 
foolhardy to prophesy, I 
am disposed to think that 
England ought to win this 
International. If as many 
distinguished Scotsmen are 


FROM ABOVE THE NINTH TEE. to be away as is alleged 


will be the case, England 
might even win with something, though not very much, to spare. England have 
only so far won twice in ten years, namely, in 1903 at Muirfield, and 1910 at 
Hoylake. Those two victories were attained after two of the most exciting finishes 
I eversaw. I can still see most vividly the finish between Mr. George Smith and 
Mr. Dick at Muirfield; Mr. Smith’s second carrying that horrid cross bunker at the 
last hole with not too much to spare; Mr. Dick, his skill forsaking him for once 
in a way, putting his long putt exactly half way to the hole, and Mr. Smith 
laying his as dead as a door-nail. It was a great moment, and just as exciting 
was the match between Mr. Hooman and Mr. Edward Blackwell at Hoylake 
I shall not readily forget Mr. Hooman’s playing of the Dun hole. Into the sandy 
ditch in his tee shot, out in two, on to the green in three and down in four with a 
terrific putt, while poor Mr. Blackweell was over the green with a drive and an 
iron and took five to hole out! Even so Mr. Hooman had to hole a very good 
putt on the last green to win the match—five or six feet, I should think—and 
the whole world looking on breathless. Down it went again, as had nearly every 
other putt he had played in the last half-dozen holes. I never saw finer putting 
at the finish of a match than was Mr. Hooman’s on that great occasion. 

ENTRIES FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

At the end of last week over a hundred entries had been received for the 
amateur championship, and as early as then several well-known players wer« 
practising on the course. Among them were Mr. Harold Hilton, who is said to 
be in his best form, and Mr. Fred Herreshoff of New York, who was his runner-up 
in last year’s American championship 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM AMONG BIRDS. 
[To rue Eptror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—In the correspondence columns of your issue of May 4th I was interested 
to see a photograph of a plover’s nest with fiveeggs. I have heard of only one 
other instance of this; butis not a wood-pigeon’s with three equally rare? I 
was informed of such a case last week, but on going to photograph it (May rrth) 
I found that two of the eggs had hatched, and the young were some three or 
four days old. The third egg apparently was sterile. In the case of a 
Richardson’s skua, which J found with four eggs (twice the usual number), 
three hatched to my knowledge, but proved weakly and did not survive. That 
all were laid by the same bird I feel convinced, for a nest with three eggs had 
been found near that spot in the previous season. Another point of interest 
is to what extent birds will utilise the old nests of other species. Hawks it is 
well known, especially the kestrel, will take those of the raven, crow and magpie 





MORE THAN A PIGEON PAIR. 


cup of an old and very weather-beaten thrushes’ nest ; and also a redstart and 
great tit, which claimed the same hole, for their eggs were lving mixed in the 
same nest at the bottom. Pheasants, partridges and the red-legged Frenchman 
often seem careless in this particular, but it is surely unusual for smaller birds 
to have a nest in common. Last year I saw a moorhen’s nest built inside ar 


old magpie’s, about twenty-five feet from the ground, and the enterprising 
bird was successful in bringing off her young It would have been interesting 
to see her taking them down to the water, as the tree was slender and she must 
have flown, with the young between her feet or on her back, unless she carried 
them in her beak. Curiously enough, it was quite close to the spot where the 
tawny owl was occupying the moorhen’s nest this year Apparently originality 
is in the air.-—A. J. R. Roperts 


FREAK DAISY. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire."’] 

Sir,—I am sending you a rather peculiar freak daisy, which I think may, 
perhaps, be of interest to you It was found up here on the Downs ; but I am 
afraid the parent flower has lost its petals. I regret that I do not understand 
photography sufficiently to take a photograph.—V. PowerLt, Kingsdown, Deal 

[The flower stem was a proliferous one of the common daisy, frequently 
spoken of as “* Hen and Chickens.”” Instead of terminating in a single flower, it 
has a cluster of blossoms at its apex. Such examples are fairly common in 
strawberries and allied plants, but are not often met with in the daisy Ep 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—lIt is sad to see the devastation caused by caterpillars this lovely pring 
in enormous districts. From our house, which stands high above the Sussex 
Weald, embracing almost the entice view of the Weald, it is most distressing to 
see the great patches, like brown blankets, in the midst of the tender spring green. 
This means that thousands of oaks are now bare as in winter, which must be 
injurious, as the tree will have to grow a new crop of leaves later on, and so 
be weakened. Also in this part of Surrey there are a great number of oaks eaten 
bare. Is it because the balance of Nature has been upset by the destruction of 
so many birds by so-called “ sparrow clubs’ ?—Jess1e Gopwin-AUSTEN 





TAWNY OWL IN MOORHEN’S NEST. 





Indeed, in some parts of the East of England it seemed to be the rule tor kestrels 
and magpies to go hand in glove. There were almost invariably two magpies’ 
nests in neighbouring trees, the new one occupied by the builders, the old 
tenanted by kestrels. Tawny owls lay frequently in old crows’ nests, but is 
there another case on record of a tawny owl using a moorhen’s nest? The 
nest in question was typical of its kind, raised about nine inches above the water, 
and built against a small alder sapling growing among the rushes. The weight 
of the young owls had apparently been too much for the structure, for it was 
considerably tilted, and one young bird must have fallen out some days previous 
to my visit (May 12th), for it was lying drowned about four feet away, and was 
considerably smaller than the bird that remained. Everything pointed to the 
fact that the owls had laid and brooded in this strange site, for the state of 
decomposition of the drowned bird corresponded to the difference in growth. 
Otherwise one might have thought that the occurrence was a hoax. The nest 
was on a canal, about four feet from the bank, in deep water, and there was a 
wood not more than one hundred and fifty yards away, in which owls trequently 
breed, a fact which makes the occurrence even more strange. Some seasons 
ago I discovered a pair of spotted fly-catchers which had built their nest in the YOUNG TAWNY OWLS IN OLD CROW’S NEST. 
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DEER IN 
BUSHEY PARK 
[To tue Eptror 

Sir,—I herewith en- 
close a picture of the 
deer in Bushey Park 
being fed; they are, 
at this time of year, 
so tame that a child 
can feed them trom 
the hand. I trust 
that you will find 
this suitable to 
your pages.—F. A 
DAVIES 
RABBIT AND 
STOCK-DOVI 
To tHe Epitror 
Sir I am not sure 
if the following is of 
interest, but it ap- 
pears to be so unusual 
as to be worthy of 
notice I discovered 
last week that a 
wood-pigeon was 
nesting in a rabbit 
hole in the middle of 
a field, fifty yards 
from the nearest tree _ . 
or undergrowth of BISCUITS 
any sort It was pos 
sible to see some two feet down the hole, but the nest was below that I should 
say also that the small burrow, of which the hole forms a part, is frequented by 
rabbits. On Sunday night the inevitable happened, and in the morning the hole 
and its entrance showed signs of conflict, being scattered with loose earth and 
feathers, and some few yards distant on the grass was scattered a considerable 


proportion of the plumage of a pigeon. I need hardly say that neither the 


pigeon nor her mate has been seen since.—L. Grant (Rear-Admiral). 
The bird, of course, was a stock-dove and not a ring-dove Its eviction 
by the rabbit is interesting Ep 


RAMBLER ROSES IN SUSSEX 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—I can never get my ramblers to do any good here (Seaford) at all. I have 
i Dorothy Perkins and another one, white with pink tips, and although they have 
fat buds beforehand, and look very fit, when the time comes they have nothing 


but a few measly-looking little clusters. I wonder if it is too near the sea ? 


Do you know anything to keep ants off ? We cannot find the nest but last 





FOR THE DEER. 
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summer I had four 
really lovely plants of 
white phlox, which 1 
am very fond of, as it 
is so old-fashioned 
and has an unusual 
perfume. Two of 
them suddenly 
started withering up 
and, by degrees, they 
all went, and we 
found they were 
eaten up by ants.— 
R. L. H. 

[It is impossible 
to say why our corre- 
spondent’s roses do 
not thrive. Unless 
they are within fifty 
yards of the sea the 
salt water might not 
harm them ; indeed, 
we have seen Dorothy 
Perkins thriving 
much closer to the 
sea. It is possible that 
the soil is at fault, or 
pruning may be done 
wrongly, points that 
we have no informa- 
tion about. The best 
thing to do with 
the ants is to trap 
them. This can easily be done with one or two cheap, dry sponges. Shake some 
Demerara sugar into the canals of the sponges, place each in a clean, dry flower- 
pot, and lay the pot on its side in the insects’ haunts. The sponge will soon be 
filled with ants, which can then be shaken into some strong insecticide, the sponge 
recharged with sugar and the process repeated as often as necessary.—ED.] 





HERZEGOVINIAN GIPSIES. 

[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Luire.”’] 
S1r,—While we are making strenuous efforts to get rid of the last gipsies 
in Great Britain, making the elders eternally move on, so that the time 
is coming when no pitch wil! be left them, and forcing the children to school, 
it is amusing to see such a splendid band of Herzegovinian gipsies as is 
shown in Mr. John Bushby’s very skilful photograph. The members of 
the fraternity look as natural as life, yet somehow the most picturesque 
figure forms the centre, and at each of the extremes is one scarcely less 
noticeable. These are the true wanderers of the Near East, and can scarcely 
be out of place in a page of Counrry Lire.—wW. E. Y. 
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